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Series  Preface 


Bethel  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives,  is  pleased  to  inaugurate  the 
Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series.  Wedel,  first 
president  of  Bethel  College  from  the  beginning  of 
classes  in  1893  until  his  death  in  1910,  was  an  early 
scholar  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  studies.  His  four 
volume  survey  of  Mennonite  history,  published  from 
1900  to  1904,  helped  to  rescue  Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
from  its  marginal  and  denigrated  portrayal  in  standard 
church  history  works.  Wedel  saw  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonitism as  part  of  a tradition  of  Biblical  faithfulness 
going  back  to  the  early  church.  He  strove  to  see  his 
people  not  in  isolation,  but  as  a part  of  God’s  wider 
plan  in  world  history.  The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Histori- 
cal Series  will  feature  research  in  both  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  history,  and  Bethel  College  is  initiating  the 
series  as  part  of  its  centennial  celebration  in  1987. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Society  of  the  Mennonite  Church  launched  its  series. 
Studies  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History,  with 
Harold  S.  Bender’s,  Two  Centuries  of  American  Men- 
nonite Literature:  A Bibliography  of  Mennonitica  Amer- 
icana, 1727-1928 , as  volume  one  in  1929.  The  society 
announced  four  more  volumes  planned  for  1929  and 
1930,  and  in  1984  C.  Arnold  Snyder’s  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Michael  Sattler , was  published  as  volume 
twenty-seven.  Volume  twenty-eight,  American  Men- 
nonite s and  Protestant  Movements,  A Community 
Paradigm,  by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1987.  The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  initiated  its  Men- 
nonite Historical  Series  twenty  years  after  the  Men- 
nonite Church  commenced  its  series  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1949  of  From  the  Steppes  to  the  Prairies , 
edited  by  Cornelius  Krahn.  Lois  Barrett’s  The  Vision 
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and  the  Reality:  the  Story  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church , was  published 
as  volume  fourteen  in  this  series  in  1983. 

The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series  aims  to 
supplement  these  two  earlier  series  through  the  publi- 
cation of  relatively  small  press  runs  of  significant 
books  with  more  specialized  and,  therefore,  possibly 
more  limited  audiences.  Bethel  College,  chartered  a 
century  ago  this  spring,  had  a founding  vision  to 
promote  the  liberal  arts  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  serve  the 
church  through  the  preservation  of  Mennonite  values 
and  preparation  for  service.  The  publications  in  the 
Wedel  series  hope  to  further  these  goals  by  making 
available  several  hundred  copies  of  books  at  reasonable 
prices  using  the  recently  developed  computer  techno- 
logy for  desk  top  publishing  with  laser  printers.  The 
number  of  copies  printed  will  be  largely  based  upon 
prepublication  orders  in  order  to  avoid  other  overhead 
costs.  Suggestions,  as  well  as  manuscripts,  for  the 
Wedel  series  are  welcome. 


David  A.  Haury 
Series  Editor 


Author’s  Preface 


Twenty-three  years  after  the  mid-1870s  Mennonite 
migration  from  Russia  to  the  North  American  prairies, 
the  bishop  of  the  very  conservative  Bergthal  Colony 
which  migrated  en  masse  to  Manitoba  ruminated  on  the 
experience.  In  his  concluding  chapter  of  Causes  and 
History  of  the  Emigration  of  the  Mennonites  from 
Russia  to  America  the  Aeltester  Gerhard  Wiebe  warned 
his  people  not  to  substitute  the  pride  of  education  for 
salvation  in  humility.  The  author  assured  his  readers 
that  he  knew  of  three  bishops  in  Canada  who  were 
manfully  fighting  worldliness  and  pride.  "There  may  be 
a few  more  in  the  United  States  who  fight  the  battle 
against  this,  of  whom  he  is  not  aware;"  Wiebe  wrote 
"rather  he  believes  that  the  majority  have  turned  away 
from  the  simple  Bethlehem  and  have  gone  over  to 
Bethel  College."1 

The  good  bishop  would  not  be  happy  with  me!  As 
a great-grandson  of  the  Bergthaler  immigrants  who 
Wiebe  worked  so  hard  to  isolate  and  insulate  from  the 
"world,"  I not  only  graduated  from  Bethel  College,  but, 
even  worse,  I accepted  the  college’s  invitation  to 
deliver  their  annual  Menno  Simons  lectures  in  1985. 
Furthermore,  in  these  lectures  I have  sought  to  devel- 
op an  apologetic  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  with  special  reference  to  sources  emanating 
from  this  college.  Indeed  the  role  of  Bethel  in  the 
General  Conference  identity  may  well  be  identified  as  a 
sub-theme.  Another  sub-theme,  this  one  more  explicit, 
is  a defense  of  the  acculturation  the  General  Confer- 
ence consciously  embraced  and  which  the  (Old)  Menno- 
nite Church  critiqued  in  categories  almost  identical  to 
those  of  the  Aeltester  Wiebe.  How  far  the  sons  of  the 
fathers  have  fallen! 
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But  in  my  defense,  hopefully  it  will  be  recognized 
that  simple  Bethlehem  or  the  separatist  Bergthalers  are 
not  here  entirely  abandoned.  Even  as  Wiebe 
sought  to  defend  his  understanding  of  a faithful  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  the  face  of  a complex  and  frequently 
inhospitable  world,  these  lectures  too  seek  the  well- 
being of  a distinctive  Mennonite  identity  --  one  to  be 
sure  less  separatist  and  more  ecumenical.  And  even  as 
Wiebe  developed  his  understanding  of  a communal 
Mennonite  identity  premised  on  a common  authority— 
an  authority  at  times  too  closely  identified  with  his 
own  office,  so  too  these  lectures  argue  the  necessity 
of  authority  for  identity  — a notion  severely  chal- 
lenged by  modernity. 

To  thus  join  with  Wiebe  in  parts  of  his  agenda  of 
a simple  Bethlehem,  however,  is  not  to  negate  Bethel. 
Wiebe’s  juxtaposition  of  Bethlehem  and  Bethel  works 
only  if  we  accept  his  identification  of  the  fall  of  the 
church  with  education.  I do  not;  thankfully,  most  in 
the  Mennonite  church  do  not!  Rather  the  opposite 
holds.  The  church’s  identity,  especially  within  moder- 
nity, depends  on  the  faithful  service  of  its  colleges  and 
academics.  In  this  spirit  I thank  Bethel  College  for 
granting  me  the  privilege  of  presenting  these  lectures 
transcribed  in  the  following  chapters  much  as  originally 
delivered. 


Rodney  J.  Sawatsky 
Christmas  1986 


1Gerhard  Wiebe,  Causes  and  History  of  the  Emi- 
gration of  the  Mennonites  from  Russia  to  America. 
translated  by  Helen  Janzen  (Winnipeg,  Manitoba:  Mani- 
toba Mennonite  Historical  Society,  1981),  67. 
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Identity:  Unity  and  Diversity 


A.  Modernity,  Authority  and  Identity 


The  year  1985  marked  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Anniver- 
sary celebrations  of  any  organization  rightly  occasion 
reflection  upon  its  past,  present  and  future.  Ere  long 
such  reflections  turn  towards  questions  of  identity.  An 
individual  asks:  who  am  I?;  a community  asks:  who 

are  we?  On  this  particular  anniversary  to  ask:  who 
are  we?  can  be  translated  to  read:  what  is  the  es- 

sence of  the  General  Conference  understanding  of 
Christian  faith  and  ministry  in  the  past,  present  and 
future?  What  are  the  GC  uniquenesses  among  the 
various  Mennonite  versions  of  Christianity?  What  is 
the  GC  genius?  This  question  of  General  Conference 
identity  premises  these  Menno  Simons  lectures  of  1985. 

The  subject  matter  for  this  lecture  series  is  not, 
however,  occasioned  primarily  by  the  anniversary 
celebrations.  The  more  basic  motive  for  and  motif  of 
these  lectures  is  the  crisis  of  authority  facing  all  of 
Christianity.  This  crisis  in  its  broadest  sense  is  a 
product  of  modernity.  Modernity  challenges  all  tradi- 
tional authorities  upon  which  the  church  seeks  to 
establish  its  truth  claims.  In  turn,  modernity  challen- 
ges the  identity  of  all  churches  for  the  identity  of  any 
community  is  premised  upon  a common  authority  ac- 
cepted by  all  in  that  community.  Questions  of  identi- 
ty, accordingly,  can  only  be  answered  when  questions 
of  authority  are  answered. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  this  dual  crisis  of 
identity  and  authority  in  abstraction.  Rather  our 
agenda  is  much  more  modest  and  concrete,  namely,  to 
localize  the  problems  of  authority  within  modernity  in 
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one  particular  Christian  denomination;  in  particular  in 
one  denomination  of  comparative  modern  vintage  for 
which  authority  and,  in  turn,  identity  has  been  a 
particular  problem.  The  denomination  as  already 
indicated  is  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
which  in  1985  had  an  adult  membership  of  36,000  in 
the  U.S.  and  26,000  in  Canada. 

The  new  ecumenism  among  North  American 
Mennonites,  especially  between  the  General  Conference 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  structures,  is  a third  reason 
for  this  choice  of  lecture  material.  Numerous  indi- 
cators point  towards  increasing  cooperation  and  even 
union  between  these  two  Mennonite  denominations,  the 
largest  two  in  North  America.  Bethlehem  ’83,  the  joint 
gathering  of  these  two  bodies  in  their  conference  and 
assembly  sessions  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  in  1983, 
symbolized  this  ecumenicity  most  visibly  if  not  most 
profoundly.  The  joint  statement  emerging  from  that 
auspicious  gathering  rehearsed  commonalities  and 
committed  the  two  bodies  to  further  steps  in  this 
ecumenical  venture.1  In  the  face  of  modernity  both 
bodies  are  finding  that  their  differences  pale  in  com- 
parison to  their  commonalities,  including  not  least  a 
common  set  of  problems  related  to  authority  and 
identity. 

But  what  is  this  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  which  is  courting  or  being  courted  by  the 
Mennonite  Church?  What  is  its  raison  d’etre  that  it 
brings  to  a potential  marriage?  The  question  being 
posed  implies  a problem,  and  the  problem  is,  I propose, 
a precarious  identity  premised  upon  a precarious  autho- 
rity. The  use  of  the  word  "precarious"  here  is  bor- 
rowed from  James  Juhnke  who  in  the  135th  anniversary 
edition  of  The  Mennonite , the  official  organ  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  said: 

In  its  domestic  program,  the  General  Conference 
vision  held  two  ideals  in  an  almost  impossible 
tension.  On  one  hand  they  favored  a congrega- 
tional polity.  There  would  be  "liberty  in  nones- 
sentials" ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  confer- 
ence strove  toward  the  ideal  of  unity  . . . . 
Would  it  be  possible,  in  the  long  run,  for  an 
organization  as  loosely  constructed  as  this  to 
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avoid  breaking  up  into  little  fragments?  The 

conference  remained  a precarious  experiment 

throughout  the  years  of  its  development.2 

And,  we  might  add,  remains  so  to  this  day. 

The  General  Conference  identity,  Juhnke  implies, 
is  precarious  because  of  a limited  common  authority 
due  particularly  to  its  congregational  polity.  The  late 
E.  G.  Kaufman,  a former  president  of  Bethel  College, 
read  this  precariousness  as  a strength;  it  was  essential 
to  the  GC  "spirit  of  dynamics  and  ability  to  change." 
In  his  presentation  at  the  Believer’s  Church  Conference 
held  in  Chicago  in  1955  --  a most  important  conference 
to  which  we  will  return  repeatedly  in  these  lectures  — 
Kaufman  interpreted  GC  polity  as  truly  democratic. 
"Democracy,"  said  Kaufman,  echoing  his  contemporary 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  "is  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
expensive  and  the  least  efficient  type  of  government, 
yet  Christian  respect  for  personality  is  the  basic  as- 
sumption of  democracy."3  The  inefficiency  or  pre- 
cariousness of  General  Conference  organization  was  the 
necessary  sacrifice  for  the  greater  value  of  the  indivi- 
dual personality,  according  to  Kaufman,  who  was  after 
all  trying  hard  to  pull  the  traditionalist  Mennonites 
into  the  modern  liberal  era. 

This  individual  versus  corporate  dynamic  of  the 
General  Conference  may  be  part  of  the  GC  genius  but 
it  may  also  be  its  Achilles  heel.  How  it  can  remain 
the  one  and  not  become  the  other  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  this  Conference.  It  is  critical  not  least 
because  modernity  with  its  emphasis  on  the  individual 
brings  with  it  both  great  strengths  as  well  as  profound 
dangers.  What,  for  example,  is  the  basis  for  the 
church’s  corporate  identity  when  individualism  becomes 
the  priority? 

The  reference  here  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
introduces  another  feature  of  the  identity  issue  for  the 
General  Conference.  Our  use  of  the  designation  The 
Mennonite  Church  is  already  a concession  to  Mennonite 
ecumenism  but  also  a recognition  of  a status  both 
assumed  by  and  granted  to  that  denomination.  As 
Cornelius  Krahn  rightly  argued  with  Harold  S.  Bender 
during  the  preparation  of  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia , 
the  earlier  designation  (Old)  Mennonite  is  much  less 
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presumptuous  and  less  triumphalist  than  designating 
this  one  branch  of  Mennonitism  as  The  Mennonite 
Church.4  Actually  early  General  Conference  propo- 
nents similarly  lacked  humility  when  they  claimed  that 
all  who  unite  under  the  GC  banner  "shall  be  considered 
the  real  Mennonite  denomination."5  And  H.  P.  Krehbiel 
in  his  1898  history  of  this  denomination  argued  that 
"the  General  Conference  is  not  a ’branch’  of  the 
Mennonite  Denomination,  and  as  an  organization  must 
in  theory  always  consider  itself  as  embracing  all  Men- 
nonites  of  America."6  But  this  nineteenth  century  GC 
bravado  dissipated  in  the  twentieth  century.  Bender 
and  his  denomination  gradually  won  the  day.  He  and 
his  colleagues  claimed  and,  even  for  many  GC’s,  won 
the  right  to  define  normative  Mennonitism. 

In  the  interests  of  a unique  and  legitimate  GC 
identity  this  claim  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  define 
and  represent  normative  Mennonitism  needs  to  be 
challenged  and  will  be  in  these  lectures.  Such  a 
challenge  should  not,  however,  undermine  but  rather 
contribute  to  the  uniting  process.  To  in  any  way 
undermine  Mennonite  ecumenicity  would  be  a profound 
negation  of  a central  feature  of  GC  identity.  As  A.  B. 
Shelley,  a prominent  GC  leader  wrote  in  1898,  the 
"principal  aim"  of  the  General  Conference  is  "the 
unification  of  all  Mennonites."7  And  N.  B.  Grubb  in 
his  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  Address  to  the  General 
Conference  in  1908  declared:  "That  dreams  of  the 

unity  of  all  the  Mennonite  bodies,  for  which  many  of 
us  devoutly  hope  and  pray,  and  ready  to  make  almost 
any  kind  of  concession,  may  yet  be  far  from  realiza- 
tion, but  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  come  in  some 
form  or  another.  I am  neither  a prophet  nor  the  son 
of  a prophet  but  I venture  to  predict  that  the  future 
of  Mennonite  principles  will  be  secure  fifty  years  from 
now,  only  as  we  get  together."8 

Very  significantly  in  keeping  with  this  ecumenical 
agenda,  the  centennial  celebrations  of  this  Conference 
in  1960  featured  a study  conference  on  Christian  Unity 
in  Faith  and  Witness  in  Donnellson,  Iowa,  near  the  site 
of  the  first  General  Conference  gathering.  E.  G. 
Kaufman,  whose  address  to  this  gathering  is  again 
worthy  of  special  note,  spoke  to  the  issue  of  union 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  as  part  of  his  discussion  of 
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"The  Problem  of  Unity  in  the  General  Conference."  He 
acknowledged  the  status  of  the  Mennonite  Church  thus: 

If  formerly  differences  on  education,  publication, 
missions,  and  organization  were  reasons  for 
division,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  so  regarded.  Today  (Old)  Men  no- 
sites are  better  organized  and  comprise  a clo- 
ser-knit group  than  the  General  Conference. 
They  have  far  outstripped  the  General  Conference 
in  publishing  Christian  literature,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  In  Christian  education  — on  acade- 
my, college,  and  seminary  level—  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  standard  of  work,  their 
institutions  are  of  the  best.  In  missions  work,  at 
home  and  abroad,  both  in  volume  and  method, 
their  achievements  go  beyond  that  of  the  General 
Conference.  These  differences  (need  to  be) 
overcome,  and  certainly  a united  witness  in  these 
areas  would  be  more  Christian.  Neither  are  there 
great  theological  differences  nor  extreme  varia- 
tions in  church  practices  that  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  union. 

By  way  of  necessary  steps  to  such  a union  he  included 
this  comment: 

Some  difference  still  remains  and  each  side  should 
have  a clear  understanding  of  its  own  position. 
There  must  be  willingness  to  articulate  each 
position  and  have  it  scrutinized,  without  watering 
it  down  to  make  it  more  palatable.  The  General 
Conference,  being  more  heterogeneous  in  make-up, 
may  find  it  more  difficult  to  clearly  state  its 
position  on  various  points  than  the  (Old)  Menno- 
nites.  To  accept  careful  examination  and  scruti- 
ny, however  Christian  in  spirit  that  might  be, 
would  be  difficult  for  both  groups."9 

If  marriage  between  these  two  Mennonite  entities 
is  desirable,  then  both  partners  need  to  enter  this  new 
creation  with  a self-confidence  regarding  their  unique 
identities.  Given  its  precarious  identity,  this  is  parti- 
cularly difficult  for  the  General  Conference.  It  is  also 
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difficult  given  the  greater  ideological  self-confidence 
and  institutional  success  of  its  larger  partner.  Whereas 
the  (Old)  Mennonites  (the  more  traditional  designation 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  which  we  will  use  occasion- 
ally) tended  to  be  defensive  in  relation  to  the  "new" 
Mennonites  well  into  the  World  War  II  era,  today  one 
senses  a psychological  reversal  for  reasons  described  by 
Kaufman.  But  defensiveness  is  obviously  not  produc- 
tive. Rather,  if  the  General  Conference  is  to  contri- 
bute to  the  newly  emerging  united  Mennonite  church, 
the  unique  perspective  that  its  125  years  and  more 
afford  needs  to  be  reclaimed. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  series  of  lectures  to  accept 
Kaufman’s  challenge  to  examine  and  scrutinize  General 
Conference  identity.  To  this  end  we  will  proceed  with 
an  historical,  sociological  and  theological  analysis  of 
the  General  Conference  identity  by  focussing  on  the 
problem  of  authority.  Methodologically,  a comparative 
approach  will  be  used  extensively,  especially  comparing 
the  MC  (or  OM)  and  GC  traditions.  In  the  process  we 
will  seek  to  gain  a new  appreciation  for  the  GC  genius 
which  E.  G.  Kaufman  called  the  "dynamics"  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Hopefully  this 
undertaking  will  serve  as  a contribution  both  to  the 
General  Conference  anniversary  celebrations  and  to  the 
evolution  towards  a new  united  Mennonite  church.  But 
more  importantly  these  lectures  will  hopefully  focus 
the  problem  of  authority  and  identity  within  modernity 
and  begin  to  suggest  some  answers  to  the  problem. 


B.  Charisma,  Congregationalism  and  Constitutionalism 


The  General  Conference  Mennonite  church  is 
rooted  in  reaction  against  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church, 
in  response  to  the  evangelical  spirit  of  anti-bellum 
America,  in  recognition  of  the  variety  of  immigrant 
Mennonite  cultures  in  America,  and  in  parallel  to  the 
revitalization  which  produced  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  in  Russia.  It  rejected  the  authority  of  Menno- 
nite bishops  who  sought  to  maintain  a traditional 
Mennonite  identity  premised  upon  a sectarian  separa- 
tion from  the  world.  It  united  Mennonites  in  order  to 
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respond  to  the  activist  impulse  of  American  evangelica- 
lism. It  accommodated  a great  diversity  of  Mennonite 
immigrant  groups  with  a variety  of  cultural  particulari- 
ties into  a unity  without  uniformity.  And  it  embraced, 
as  did  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Russia,  the  authority 
of  individual  religious  experience  over  against  the 
authority  of  traditional  communal  conformity. 

This  set  of  sociological  and  theological  dynamics 
which  produced  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  needs  to  be  located  within  a larger  framework. 
Borrowing  from  scholarly  reflections  on  similar  pheno- 
mena we  can  locate  the  founding  of  the  General  Con- 
ference at  the  turning  point  of  North  American  Men- 
nonitism  from  a closed  to  an  open  society,  from  a 
village  to  a town  mentality,  from  a more  medieval  to  a 
more  modern  world  view,  and  from  a sectarian  to  a 
denominational  style.  Anthropologist  James  Urry 
maintains  that  the  emergence  of  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren church  in  Russia  can  be  located  at  this  same 
turning  point.10  The  Mennonite  Church  experienced 
this  transition  somewhat  later  and  more  gradually.  The 
General  Conference,  like  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  in  its 
earliest  years  embodied  these  changes  more  radically 
and  accordingly  with  greater  vulnerability  to  distortion 
of  the  traditional  Mennonite  values. 

The  old  which  was  rejected  and  the  new  which 
was  proposed,  particularly  in  terms  of  polity,  is  identi- 
fied most  closely  with  John  H.  Oberholzer  and  his 
allies  in  the  Franconia  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Ober- 
holzer rejected  an  authority  system  based  on  tradition 
and  proposed  to  replace  it  with  a rational-legal  autho- 
rity structure,  to  use  the  language  of  Max  Weber. 
When  the  old  authority  system  lost  its  taken-for-gran- 
ted  status  for  many  in  the  community,  the  dissenters, 
not  unlike  their  forebears  in  the  Reformation  era, 
sought  a new  authoritative  center  to  replace  the  old. 
But  unlike  the  Anabaptists  who  replaced  the  traditional 
authority  of  Roman  Catholicism  with  a charismatic 
authority  reminiscent  of  early  Christianity,  the  "new" 
Mennonites  replaced  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
(Old)  Mennonites  with  a more  rational-legal  authority. 

Max  Weber,  the  German  social  theorist,  located 
these  three  types  of  authority  — the  charismatic,  the 
traditional  and  the  rational-legal  — in  his  study  of  the 
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evolution  of  various  institutions  including  the  chur- 
ches.11 This  threefold  typology  applies  remarkably 
well  to  the  Mennonite  experience,  especially  if  we 
remember  that  these  are  not  rigid  constructs  that 
always  fit  neatly  but  rather  are  ideal-typical. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
from  1523-1561,  can  readily  be  identified  as  the  charis- 
matic era  of  Mennonite  history.  Ultimate  authority 
rested  in  God  as  revealed  most  perfectly  in  Jesus 
Christ  — in  his  life  and  teachings  as  much  as  in  his 
death  and  resurrection.  This  Jesus,  in  turn,  continued 
to  be  revealed  to  humankind  through  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  especially  in  the  divinely  inspired  Holy 
Scriptures.  With  all  Protestants,  the  Anabaptists 
placed  authority  in  sola  scriptura  --  the  Bible  alone. 
And  with  all  Protestants  the  question  remained  for  the 
Anabaptists  as  well,  whose  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
alone  is  authoritative? 

Interpretation  and  incarnation  of  this  Word  rested 
with  the  entire  community  of  believers,  according  to 
theory,  through  their  mutual  discernment,  exhortation 
and  disciplined  life.  Practically,  however,  authority 
was  exercised  by  charismatic  persons.  We  know  the 
early  Anabaptist  movement  by  the  names  of  charismatic 
personalities  not  by  the  names  of  congregations. 
Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Mantz,  Balthaser  Hubmaier,  Hans 
Hut,  Hans  Denck,  Pilgram  Marpeck,  etc.  were  not 
chosen  to  be  leaders  by  congregations  but  emerged  to 
challenge  the  existing  authorities  through  their  own 
conviction  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
authority  of  their  conviction  was  powerful  enough  to 
withstand  severe  persecution,  even  martyrdom.  Con- 
gregations gathered  to  be  sure,  but  sometimes  several 
Anabaptist  congregations  emerged  in  the  same  locality 
each  led  by  different  charismatic  leaders  frequently 
disagreeing  with  each  other  on  details  with  regard  to 
what  the  "Bible  alone"  says. 

These  various  congregations  operated  essentially 
with  a congregational  polity.  Nevertheless  expressions 
of  presbyterian  and  even  episcopal  styles  of  church 
government  can  readily  be  documented  especially  as 
these  congregations  sought  unity  in  their  negations  as 
well  as  in  their  affirmations.  But  here  again  those 
who  acted  as  bishops  did  so  charismatically.  Presbyte- 
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rian-like  conferences,  such  as  the  one  in  Schleitheim 
in  1527,  and  bishop-like  leaders,  such  as  Pilgram 
Marpeck,  were  authoritative  only  to  those  who  granted 
these  conferences  and  leaders  such  authority.  Without 
such  attribution  of  authority  to  interpret  the  Bible, 
each  congregation  or  even  each  individual  went  its  or 
his/her  own  way  with  the  result  of  a great  variety  of 
positions  among  the  Anabaptists.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  hasten  to  add,  with  a remarkable  commonality 
as  well  — a commonality  which  allows  us  to  speak 
about  common  Anabaptist  beliefs  and  practices  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence. 

The  charisma  of  the  early  Anabaptists  was  rapidly 
routinized,  particularly  in  response  to  the  passing  of 
the  first  generation  of  leaders  — frequently  through 
martyr  deaths.  Traditional  authority  followed  --  as 
congregations  with  time  became  more  settled  and 
geographically  separatist.  The  theoretical  authority 
remained  in  the  Bible  as  congregationally  interpreted 
and  applied.  In  practice  authority  was  however  local- 
ized in  a defined  leadership  structure.  In  the  Schlei- 
theim Confession  of  1527  only  ’shepherds’  were  desig- 
nated to  give  leadership,  but  by  Menno  Simons’  death 
in  1551  a threefold  ministry  of  bishops  (or  elders), 
ministers  (or  preachers)  and  deacons  was  commonly 
accepted. 

Choice  of  these  ministering  persons  was  usually 
by  lot,  a mechanism  designed  to  assure  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  All  baptized  males  no  matter  what 
their  gifts,  or  lack  thereof,  were  potential  candidates 
if  nominated  by  someone  in  the  congregation.  Humility 
dictated  that  no  one  should  indicate  a sense  of  calling 
to  give  leadership,  nor  to  act  unilaterally  as  leaders  as 
did  the  early  Anabaptist  charismatic  leaders.  The 

charisma  was  now  radically  democratized,  everyone  was 
a potential  leader  until  the  Spirit  chose  via  the  lot 
who  should  lead.  Once  the  choice  was  made,  however, 
democracy  waned,  for  the  leaders  were  expected  to 
exercise  considerable  authority,  some  in  the  process 
unfortunately  becoming  authoritarian.  This  method  of 
choosing  and  the  authority  thus  delegated  to  leaders 
did  not  forestall  complaints  against  the  leaders,  nor 
the  occasional  silencing  of  an  erring  brother  nor  even 
church  divisions  caused  by  competing  leaders.  The 
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Spirit’s  selection  was  not  fool  proof,  she  was  choosing 
among  men  not  angels! 

Divisions,  when  they  occurred,  however  infre- 
quently, typically  were  led  by  duly  chosen  and  ordained 
leaders  rather  than  by  laymen  challenging  their  elders. 
Although  the  traditional  authority  was  largely  hierar- 
chical, with  a senior  bishop  granted  special  recognition 
within  a regional  conference  of  congregations,  no 
archbishop  nor  pope  existed  to  rule  definitively  on 
disagreements.  Matthew  18  was  the  norm  for  conflict 
resolution,  but  no  procedures  adjudicated  as  to  when 
this  mechanism  had  been  duly  followed  or  not.  Here 
again  that  which  was  interpreted  as  the  traditional  -- 
"the  way  we’ve  always  done  it"  --  tended  to  carry  the 
day,  with  the  perceived  innovators  labelled  as  the 
schismatics.  In  America  this  was  the  experience  of  the 
revivalist  Martin  Boehm,  who  in  turn  co-founded  the 
United  Brethren;  of  the  sympathizer  of  the  revolution- 
ary cause,  Christian  Funk,  who  in  turn  founded  the 
Funkites;  and  of  John  H.  Oberholtzer,  who  together 
with  one-quarter  of  the  Franconia  conference  founded 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  1847. 

This  last  and  largest  division  marks  the  begin- 
nings of  a shift  from  the  traditional  to  the  ration- 
al-legal or  rational-pragmatic  type  of  authority  among 
the  Mennonites,  a shift  which  particularized  in  matters 
of  authority  the  larger  turning  point  in  Mennonite  life 
mentioned  earlier.  This  new  style  of  authority,  parti- 
cularly in  its  two  primary  manifestations,  Congregation- 
alism and  constitutionalism,  only  gradually  was  adopted 
in  all  regions  of  the  General  Conference,  with  the 
Canadian  Conference  falling  in  line  only  100  years 
later.  Nevertheless  the  rejection  of  the  old  and  the 
advocacy  of  a new  authority  system,  which  characteri- 
zed the  original  schism  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
identity  of  the  General  Conference  throughout  its 
history.  The  significant  number  of  (Old)  Mennonite 
academics  and  ministers  who  became  GCs,  especially  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
most  recently  reinforced  this  dynamic. 

The  details  surrounding  the  schism  of  1847  are 
largely  unimportant  to  us  here,  yet  some  specifics  are 
symbolically  very  significant.  Oberholtzer  challenged 
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traditional  authority,  symbolized  by  the  cut  of  coat  he 
was  asked  to  wear  following  his  ordination,  with  a 
rational-legal  authority,  symbolized  by  the  constitution 
he  wrote  to  define  the  methods  and  limits  of  bishop 
and  conference  authority.  His  opponents  seemed  to 
understand  better  than  Oberholtzer  did  himself  that 
these  seemingly  innocuous  symbols  implied  a major 
shift  in  authority,  and  in  turn  of  Mennonite  identity. 

Polity  (or  church  government)  was  Oberholtzer’s 
primary  concern,  with  the  rationalization  of  the  mini- 
stry including  limitation  of  bishop  authority  his  primary 
objective.  He  proposed  a new  type  of  preacher  and 
preaching.  The  lot  could  remain  but  should  include 
only  those  "capable  of  teaching  others,"  and  had  "the 
qualifications  of  a good  preacher  such  as  a clear 
distinct  voice,  natural  fluency,  and  above  all,  a blame- 
less walk."12  Such  persons  should  be  encouraged  to 
indicate  their  readiness  to  be  a minister  if  they  felt  so 
called,  should  have  the  possibility  of  studying  in  a 
Mennonite  school  established  to  prepare  such  persons 
and  should  be  salaried  if  necessary.  The  ministry  was 
being  professionalized,  a logical  extension  of  a ration- 
al-legal mode  of  authority. 

Oberholzer  also  proposed  that  conference  proce- 
dures be  democratically  or  constitutionally  structured. 
Leaders  were  to  be  chosen  by  majority  vote  not  se- 
niority. A secretary  should  keep  detailed  minutes  so 
that  decisions  be  rationally  executed  not  capriciously 
changed.  Delegates  should  decide  on  issues  individually 
and  not  simply  vote  ett  masse.  Only  those  regulations 
rationally  verifiable  by  Scriptural  warrant  were  binding. 
Congregations  not  in  agreement  with  a particular 
conference  decision  could  appeal.  This  nascent  stage 
of  a democratic  constitutionalism  flowered  to  the  point 
that  the  General  Conference  defined  itself  with  time 
more  by  its  constitution  than  any  other  common  writ- 
ten referent. 

A primary  consideration  of  these  General  Confer- 
ence constitutions  as  they  evolved  is  the  limitation  of 
conference  authority  in  favor  of  congregational  auto- 
nomy. Oberholtzer’s  constitution  purposed  to  replace 
the  authority  of  bishops  with  the  authority  of  the  local 
congregation.13  The  first  General  Conference  in  1860 
declared  "that  every  church  or  district  shall  be  entitled 
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to  contrive,  without  molestation  or  hindrance  and 
amenable  only  to  their  own  conscience,  any  rules  or 
regulations  they  may  have  adopted  for  their  own 
government,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
tenets  of  our  general  confession."14  The  1984  revision 
of  the  constitution  reiterates  that  the  General  Confe- 
rence Mennonite  Church  "seeks  to  serve  and  strengthen 
the  local  congregations  and  regional  conferences,  not 
to  control  them."15  Paradoxically  the  official  name  of 
this  conference  was  changed  from  the  General  Confe- 
rence of  Mennonites  of  North  America  to  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  not  churches,  thereby 
implying  that  the  conference  itself  is  more  than  the 
servant  of  the  individual  congregations  but  is  itself  the 
church.16  Nevertheless  in  continuity  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  bishop  authority  which  premised  the  original 
schism,  Congregationalism  remained  a GC  hallmark. 

John  Ruth  in  his  excellent  study  of  the  Franconia 
Mennonites,  which  significantly  for  the  ecumenical 
cause  was  co-sponsored  by  the  "old"  and  "new"  school 
Mennonites  at  the  heart  of  the  original  schism  in 
Pennsylvania,  summarized  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  two  polities  well: 

Two  models  of  church  order  were  here  contending 
for  the  future  of  this  Mennonite  community.  The 
newer  one  had  rationality,  democracy,  and  clarity 
on  its  side,  as  well  as  a different  definition  of 
piety.  The  traditional  one  represented  the  sub- 
mission of  the  individual  initiative,  even  when  it 
might  have  been  more  enlightened  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  larger  brotherhood.  That  mutual 
surrender  was  a key  to  their  self-understanding.17 

Two  contrasting  authority  systems,  two  contrasting 
identities! 


C.  Missions,  Pietism,  Unity 


"A  different  definition  of  piety?"  While  negation 
of  the  "old"  authority  and  implementation  of  a "new" 
polity  characterized  the  schism  of  1847,  the  union  of 
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1860  on  the  Iowa  prairies  focussed  primarily  on  a new 
agenda  and  a new  identity  for  the  church  best  sum- 
marized in  the  one  word,  missions.  The  South  Germans 
of  Iowa  in  particular  argued  for  union  in  the  name  of 
missions.  Or  was  it  also  the  reverse?  Historian  H.  P. 
Krehbiel  suggested:  "Their  common  duty  of  missionary 
work  . . . (was)  the  principle  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  unification  of  all  Mennonites."  Be  it  unity  for 
missions  or  missions  for  unity,  Krehbiel  could  claim 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  missionary  principle  "the 
General  Conference  has  since  developed  and  unfolded 
its  beautiful  activity."18  Long-time  chairman  of  the 
mission  board  J.  W.  Kliewer  concurred:  "From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  North  America,  missionary  interest  has  been 
the  cement  that  has  held  this  structure  together."19 
E.  G.  Kaufman  sometime  later  similarly  premised  his 
entire  reading  of  the  General  Conference  movement  on 
the  development  of  the  missionary  interest.20  Yet 
missions  was  something  of  a code  word,  a symbol  not 
unlike  Oberholtzer’s  constitution.  It  symbolized  a new 
piety  paralleling  the  General  Conference’s  new  polity. 
This  new  piety  alongside  the  polity  was  and  is  essen- 
tial to  GC  identity  and  authority. 

This  new  piety  was  nurtured  by  nineteenth  cen- 
tury American  evangelicalism.  This  evangelicalism  was 
hardly  a monolith,  but  rather  embraced  a variety  of 
positions  which  in  common  rejected  the  liberalism  of 
Unitarianism  on  the  left  and  the  conservatism  on  the 
right— be  it  Old  School  confessionalism,  high  church 
Episcopalianism  or  Lutheran  ethnicity.  Drawing  heavily 
upon  European  pietism,  British  Methodism  and  American 
revivalism,  evangelicals  in  common  sought  to  revitalize 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  Christianize 
America  and  the  entire  world  through  missions. 

The  evangelical  spirit  blossomed  as  the  most 
successful  vehicle  of  the  Christian  gospel  following 
disestablishment  and  in  response  to  the  ever  widening 
frontier.  Theoretically  Mennonites  shared  much  with 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists  who  thrived  on  the  new 
American  project.  The  triumph  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  religious  voluntarism  and  a missionary 
approach  to  recruiting  members  was  in  effect  the 
vindication  of  Anabaptism.  But  in  fact  Mennonite 
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separatism  overwhelmed  all  else;  they  had  become 
"unevangelical"  to  use  Robert  Baird’s  categories.21 
Rather  than  being  liberated  by  the  Revolution  and  its 
consequences,  the  Revolution  turned  them  in  upon 
themselves  in  defense  against  this  new  society  born  in 
violence.  They  joined  with  those  other  conservatives 
who  reacted  against  the  evangelicals  and  frequently 
became  a mission  field  for  the  evangelicals.  The 
evangelicals  sought  to  homogenize  all  in  a common 
cause,  the  conservatives  sought  to  maintain  old  world 
distinctives.  The  Mennonite  church  shared  in  this  old 
school,  old  world  conservativism. 

Those  joining  the  General  Conference  cause  were 
drawn  for  whatever  noble  or  base  reason  to  this  new 
evangelical  definition  of  activism  and  piety.  Seeking 
legitimation  for  greater  involvement  in  the  social, 
cultural,  economic  and  political  dynamics  of  the  new 
nation  motivated  some.  Upward  mobility  surely  was  a 
factor  for  the  likes  of  the  Hunsickers  who  established 
Freeland  Seminary  which  became  Ursinus  College.22 
More  liberal  attitudes  regarding  the  use  of  the  law, 
towards  non-Mennonites  and  even  in  relation  to  mili- 
tary involvement  characterized  many  in  the  new 
church.  Sectarian  separatism  gave  way  to  evangelical 
denominationalism  as  the  public  schools,  business 
opportunities,  and  the  burgeoning  towns  beckoned  the 
Mennonites  to  join  the  American  mainstream.  Social 
and  cultural  changes  required  a new  piety.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  supplied  this  new  piety,  although  the 
Hunsickers  soon  found  that  their  acculturation  to 
America  moved  beyond  what  most  GCs  were  ready  to 
tolerate  and  so  they  withdrew. 

Neither  was  the  GC  evangelical  style  prepared  to 
embrace  more  extreme  forms  of  emotional  revivalism. 
Ministers  Ernest  Gehman  and  Daniel  Hoch  quickly 
found  themselves  out  of  step  with  the  more  staid 
evangelicalism  of  the  GCs.  They  too  withdrew.  These 
ministers  represented  the  GC  counterpart  to  the  froh- 
liche  Richtung  the  new  Mennonite  Brethren  church 
produced  simultaneously  in  Russia.23  Among  the  MBs 
the  frohliche  style  remained  to  some  extent,  and  a 
more  patterned  emotional  conversion  and  holiness-like 
discipline  came  to  characterize  that  Mennonite  body  in 
contrast  to  the  less  defined  discipline  and  more  varied 
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"coming  to  faith"  of  the  GCs.  Nevertheless,  the  GCs 
and  MBs  shared  a common  norm  — a pietist  influenced 
personal  experience  of  Christ  as  Saviour.  Both  groups 
shifted  from  a separatist  sectarian  view  of  salvation  in 
which  self-denying,  obedient  participation  in  the  reli- 
gious community  provided  the  means  of  grace,  to  the 
more  evangelical  denominational  approach  in  which  the 
individual,  voluntary  response  to  the  Word  as  preached 
by  faithful  ministers  brought  one  into  a right  relation- 
ship with  Christ.  The  new,  more  individualistic  piety 
served  a less  communalist  society  well. 

Symbols  of  communal  nonconformity  remained  for 
the  new  GC  community.  What  in  retrospect  seems  like 
an  overly  aggressive  battle  against  membership  in 
secret  societies  signalled  their  understanding  of  worldly 
nonconformity  prior  to  World  War  II.  The  noncon- 
formity emphasis  of  the  "Old"  church,  however,  was 
read  as  little  more  than  dead  formalism  by  the  "refor- 
mers," as  Oberholtzer  like  his  MB  counterparts  referred 
to  themselves.  True  evangelical  faith  not  simply 
nonconformity  defined  by  rules  and  regulations  brought 
salvation,  said  the  GCs.  For  Oberholzer  this  meant 
careful  catechetical  instruction,  so  that  all  who  were 
baptized  truly  understood  and  personally  appropriated 
the  Gospel. 

The  recent  immigrants  from  South  Germany  who 
played  a central  role  in  the  formation  of  the  GC  union 
were  explicit  about  their  commonality  with  evangelica- 
lism. In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
confessed: 

We  call  ourselves  Mennonite  because  we  wish  to 
designate  thereby  that  in  some  special  doctrines, 
as  of  baptism  and  of  swearing  of  oaths,  we  follow 
Menno  Simons,  and  that  herein  as  in  all  doctrines 
of  salvation  ground  ourselves  with  Menno  in  the 
gospel  only  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles;  we  feel  ourselves 
also,  with  all  evangelicals,  bound  in  one  faith  and 
one  community  and  call  ourselves,  therefore, 
preferably.  Evangelical  Mennonites.24 

Implicitly,  these  GCs  identified  with  John  Wesley’s 
dictum  that  if  your  heart  is  as  my  heart,  give  me  your 
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hand.  The  GC  version  of  Wesley’s  credo  read:  "All 

who  hold  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  confes- 
sion, reach  to  each  other  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
overlook  those  minor  points  wherein  salvation  is  not  to 
be  found."25  As  with  other  nineteenth  century  evan- 
gelicals, for  the  GCs  creedal  and  cultural  detail  were 
secondary  to  the  religion  of  the  heart. 

If  missions  was  the  activist  expression  of  this 
new  piety,  then  publications,  a school  to  train  mission- 
aries and  ministers,  and  a common  treasury  were 
correlates  of  the  missionary  agenda.  With  much  of 
nineteenth  century  evangelicalism  the  life  and  work  of 
the  church  were  priorities  for  this  new  Mennonite 
body.  Life  and  work  truly  expressed  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  details  of  theology  were  secondary.  Activity 
united,  theology  divided!  Given  the  millennial  optimism 
of  that  day  which  energized  all  evangelicalism  including 
the  GCs,  was  this  not  a logical  conclusion? 

This  optimism  remained  well  into  this  century! 
General  Conference  missionary  and  historian  S.  F. 
Pannabecker  introduced  the  history  of  his  denomination 
titled  Open  Doors  thus: 

Yet  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  new  open  doors 
leading  into  a new  world  which  is  vastly  different 
but  with  boundless  possibilities  if  the  new  vision 
can  be  seen  and  accepted.26 

Optimistic  activism  will  continue  to  unite,  said  Panna- 
becker, the  missionary  cause  will  continue  to  propel 
the  church  into  the  future. 

Robert  Friedmann  was  right.  Pietism  did  pro- 
foundly influence  the  General  Conference.27  General 
Conference  historians  do  not  deny  this.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Cornelius  Krahn: 

In  spite  of  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Mennonite  Church"  in  Prussia,  Russia,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Pennsylvania  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  there  seemed  to  be  little  life  and  vigor  left, 
we  must  say  that  the  core  of  the  brotherhood  was 
still  intact.  In  spite  of  lack  of  vision,  self-satis- 
fied complacency,  lethargy,  and  blindness  there 
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were  sparks  of  light.  Often  these  sparks  were 
fanned  by  outside  influences.  German  Pietism 
began  to  transform  Mennonite  religious  life  in  the 
countries  mentioned  above.  In  addition  to  this 
the  waves  of  revival  which  swept  the  eastern 
states  challenged  and  influenced  the  Mennonites 
of  the  American  frontier.  This  pietistic  and 
revivalistic  movement  brought  new  vision  and  a 
challenge  to  partly  petrified  Mennonite  churches. 
Die  Stillen  im  Lande  (the  mute)  began  to  speak, 
act,  and  testify  as  they  had  not  done  for  a long 
time.28 

For  Krahn,  as  for  the  entire  General  Conference,  this 
new  vision  found  expression  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

Friedmann  actually  could  have  strengthened  his 
case  considerably.  Had  he  included  an  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen,  the  pietist 
professor  of  the  Wadsworth  Institute  and  of  C.  H. 
Wedel,  the  pietist  oriented  president  of  Bethel  College, 
he  could  have  added  fuel  to  his  case  against  the 
General  Conference  identity.  Yet  is  Friedmann  right 
when  he  interprets  those  influences  as  leading  the 
General  Conference  away  from  the  true  faith  in  com- 
parison to  the  faithfulness  of  the  (Old)  Mennonites? 
Was  this  "new"  Mennonite  a devolution  from  original 
Anabaptism?  This  depends  in  large  part  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  Mennonite  essence,  an  issue  which 
cannot  be  addressed  here.  But  if  indeed  the  Mennonite 
genius  was  diluted  by  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  was  this  dilution  primarily  the  result  of 
pietist  and  American  evangelical  denominational  influ- 
ences, or  was  it  as  much  the  consequence  of  GC 
congregational  polity?  Or  were  these  both  products  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  American  version  of  Enlighten- 
ment individualism?  Was  the  GC  way  of  modernizing 
the  Mennonite  churches  a process  of  compromising 
with  modernity? 

Undoubtedly  a primary  consideration  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  General  Conference  was  the  unity  of  all 
Mennonites.  Given  the  diversity  of  Mennonites  this 
was  only  attainable  through  Congregationalism.  But 
emphasis  on  Congregationalism  and  individual  religious 
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experience  further  pluralized  the  General  Conference 
community.  Unity  was  achieved  we  could  argue  on  the 
basis  of  a low  (lowest?)  common  denominator.  What 
remained  as  the  common  authority  which  premised  the 
common  GC  identity  of  these  varied  individuals  and 
congregations?  The  common  authority  was  not  located 
within  the  realm  of  faith  and  order  but  life  and  work, 
not  in  theology  and  polity  but  in  missionary  activism. 
Missions  --  the  mandate  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
convert  the  heathen  — served  as  this  common  autho- 
rity throughout  the  nineteenth  and  on  into  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  common  missionary  vision  was  the 
common  authority.  A common  theology  was  assumed  by 
the  GC  founders  and  did  not  need  to  be  debated.  The 
polity  was  to  free  the  church  for  action  rather  than  to 
constrain  by  some  authoritative  mechanism.  What  then 
was  left  to  tie  the  church  into  a unified  body  of 
Christ  was  nothing  less  than  united  action! 

Yet  with  time  theology  could  not  just  be  assumed. 
Polity  freed  the  church  to  act,  but  this  freedom  did 
not  always  unite,  it  also  served  to  divide.  And  most 
important  for  this  discussion,  missions  could  divide  as 
well  as  unite.  Already  in  the  early  twentieth  century 
but  especially  in  the  latter  decades  of  this  century  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a common 
vision  of  the  church’s  missionary  mandate.  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  GC  missionary  activism?  Is  it 
social  action  activism  or  soul  saving  activism?  Or 
both?  Or  how  can  these  be  combined?  Where  then  is 
the  common  authoritative  center  if  there  is  no  longer 
unity  on  the  meaning  of  the  missionary  mandate? 

E.  G.  Kaufman  said,  as  we  quoted  him  earlier, 
that  the  genius  of  the  General  Conference  is  its  dyna- 
mics, its  ability  to  change.  The  General  Conference 
was  and  is  a dynamic  community  of  faith.  It  sought 
and  accomplished  unity  within  diversity,  it  regained  a 
decisive  authoritative  role  for  the  local  congregation, 
it  reemphasized  personal  religious  experience  as  the 
basis  for  baptism  and  the  Christian  life,  and  it  pursued 
with  great  vigor  the  Great  Commission  as  the  common 
mandate  of  all  Christians.  But  does  it  now  have  the 
ability  to  change  to  come  to  terms  with  the  loss  of 
this  central  definitional  authority-missions?  Can  a new 
common  authority  emerge  upon  which  to  premise  GC 
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identity? 

All  that  the  General  Conference  achieved  was 
premised  on  a "precarious"  identity  because  of  a pre- 
carious authority.  This  has  been  both  the  General 
Conference’s  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness! 


II. 

Sociology:  Essentials  and  Nonessentials 


A.  Outside  Influences 


In  1983  the  Mennonite  evangelist  George  R.  Brunk 
II  accused  the  idealogues  of  his  denomination,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  of  liberalism.  The  charge  published 
in  A Crisis  Among  Mennonites  has  gone  through  at 
least  three  printings  and  became  a major  topic  of 
discussion  at  Bethlehem  ’83  — the  joint  General  Con- 
ference and  Mennonite  Church  sessions  held  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania  in  1983. 1 To  many,  this  seemed 
little  more  than  a belated  skirmish  in  a battle  which 
raged  in  the  1920’s,  when  George  R.  Brunk,  Sr.  played 
a leading  role  in  exorcising  what  he  defined  as  liberal- 
ism from  The  Mennonite  Church,  a process  which 
included  closing  down  Goshen  College  in  1923  for 
"reorganization".2  Despite  this  deja  vu  quality  of 
Brunk’s  charges,  they  evidenced  an  interesting  little 
twist,  perhaps  a paradox,  which  placed  evangelist 
Brunk  with  his  staunchly  conservative  even  fundamen- 
talist orientation  in  the  camp  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence "modernizers"  in  that  both  were  challenging  The 
Mennonite  Church  "traditionalists"  on  the  matter  of 
outside  influence. 

Alongside  citing  evidences  of  liberalism  in  texts 
written  or  used  by  professors  at  the  seminary  and 
colleges  of  his  denomination.  Dr.  Brunk  included  a 
strongly  negative  review  of  Theron  Schlabach’s  history 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  missions  titled  Gospel  versus 
Gospel .3  Schlabach,  a history  professor  at  Goshen 

College,  argued  that  the  Mennonite  missionary  move- 
ment distorted  the  traditional  Mennonite  gospel  as  it 
borrowed  from  the  American  Protestant  gospel  — espe- 
cially in  its  revivalist  and  fundamentalist  forms.  Out- 
side influences,  Schlabach  implied,  proved  essentially 
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negative.  Not  so,  Brunk  responded,  these  borrowings 
were  not  corruptions  of  the  Mennonite  essence.  Such 
outside  influences,  according  to  Brunk,  were  essentially 
positive. 

Rev.  Brunk  was  my  first  contact  with  the  Menno- 
nite Church  back  in  Manitoba  in  the  mid-1950’s.  I was 
not  unique.  Brunk’s  tent  crusades  were  the  first 
contact  with  (Old)  Mennonites  for  many  "New"  Menno- 
nites.  Borrowing  heavily  from  American  revivalism,  he 
awakened  and  "modernized"  many  staid  Mennonite 
communities,  not  least  General  Conference  churches  or 
churches  such  as  my  own  Bergthaler  Church  which 
would  join  the  GC  in  part  because  of  Brunk’s  influ- 
ence. Although  he  preached  an  "old  school"  noncon- 
formity which  he  symbolized  with  his  straight  coat 
including  its  turned-up  collar  and  no  tie,  Brunk  was  in 
practice  if  not  in  theory,  one  of  the  most  ecumenical 
of  Mennonites.  He  was  then  and  remains  today  an 
interesting  blend  of  modernizer  and  reactionary.  As  a 
modernizer  he  was  not  loathe  to  borrow  from  currents 
outside  the  Mennonite  community  in  the  interest  of  a 
revitalized  church.  In  this  he  shared  a basic  assump- 
tion with  the  General  Conference.  Repeatedly  the 
General  Conference  has  been  labelled  liberal,  accultura- 
ted  and  secularized,  in  part,  because  of  its  readiness  to 
borrow  from  the  larger  culture.  Bishop  Brunk  surely 
would  find  reason  to  challenge  the  kinds  and  degrees 
of  borrowing  GC’s  have  undertaken  and  therefore  may 
be  more  nervous  than  some  in  his  denomination  to 
unite  with  the  GC’s  to  form  a new  single  denomination. 
Yet  he  is  not  by  definition  adverse  to  outside  influ- 
ences. He  is  ready  to  borrow  when  he  believes  it  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  his  church.  In  this  he  agrees 
with  the  more  liberal  attitude  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence against  the  interpretation  of  some  (Old)  Menno- 
nite traditionalists  as  represented  by  Schlabach. 

In  1953,  thirty  years  before  Brunk  published  his 
little  tract  for  the  times,  Harold  S.  Bender  a major 
reformulator  of  Mennonite  Church  identity,  read  a 
paper  to  those  gathered  at  Hesston  College  for  the 
Ninth  Conference  on  Mennonite  Educational  and  Cultu- 
ral Problems  with  the  title  "Outside  Influences  on 
Mennonite  Thought."  This  was  the  most  systematic 
analysis  to  that  date  of  Mennonite  acculturation  to  the 
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dominant  American  culture.  Since  that  lecture,  state- 
ments of  this  genre  have  become  commonplace.  A 
most  important  recent  example  is  the  essay  "Anabaptist 
Vision  and  Mennonite  Reality"  by  John  Howard  Yoder. 

Generally  Bender’s  reading  was  quite  optimistic, 
Yoder’s  much  more  pessimistic.  Bender  believed  that 
the  Mennonites  will  find  their  way  through  the  outside 
influences  "to  a continuing  vigorous,  thoroughly  Men- 
nonite evangelical  brotherhood,  profiting  from  the  best 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  outside,  rejecting  the  harm- 
ful, moving  forward  in  our  witness  and  ministry  in 
accord  with  God’s  historic  purpose  for  us  since  1525".4 

By  contrast,  Yoder  read  the  impact  of  the  bor- 
rowing more  negatively.  He  argued  in  a paper  presen- 
ted to  a gathering  of  Mennonite  academics  in  Aspen, 
Colorado  in  1969,  that  superficially  the  outside  influ- 
ences may  have  revitalized  the  Mennonite  church  but 
structurally  distanced  the  Mennonite  reality  consider- 
ably from  the  Anabaptist  vision.  According  to  Yoder, 
Bender  responded  too  positively  to  the  grafting  of 
Anabaptist  ideas  onto  mainstream  Protestant  structures 
to  produce  modern,  denominational  Mennonitism.  He 
reasoned  that  "form  determines  substance ",  Anabaptist 
polity  is  essential  to  Anabaptist  theology.5  A Menno- 
nite church  with  a borrowed  Presbyterian  polity  despite 
its  Anabaptist  language  is  not  Anabaptist,  according  to 
Yoder.  For  some  reason  he  seems  not  to  have  consi- 
dered GC’s  with  their  congregational  polity  any  closer 
to  the  Anabaptist  essence  than  his  own  Mennonite 
Church  which  bore  the  brunt  of  his  critique. 

George  Brunk  II  perceived  outside  influences  much 
as  did  Harold  Bender;  Theron  Schlabach  wrote  from  the 
perspective  articulated  by  John  H.  Yoder.  But  Dean 
Bender’s  optimistic  reading  of  the  Mennonite  ability  to 
be  selective  about  outside  influences  was  tempered 
significantly  when  he  considered  the  General  Confer- 
ence. "If  we  look  with  open  eyes  at  the  General 
Conference  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church",  he  wrote 
"we  note  there  is  far  more  of  the  liberal  influence  as 
well  as  far  more  of  the  pietistic  and  fundamental 
influence.  The  diverse  trends  in  that  conference  are 
bringing  a very  serious  crisis  in  its  life  and  organ- 
ization. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  a 
middle  core  of  Mennonitism  and  conservativism  which 
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can  heal  the  wounds  and  hold  the  group  together". 
The  GC  Church,  he  believed,  contrasted  significantly 
with  The  Mennonite  Church  which  was  more  Anabaptist 
and  more  balanced,  and  hence,  held  a "key  position  in 
the  Mennonite  World."6 

Bender  didn’t  clarify  the  nature  of  the  "crisis"  he 
saw  in  the  "life  and  organization"  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  probably  right 
that  the  GC’s  have  been  more  influenced  by  outside 
influences  than  some  of  the  other  Mennonite  groups. 
And  no  doubt  this  has  led  to  uncertainties,  if  not  a 
crisis,  in  this  denomination  regarding  its  identity.  The 
reason,  I would  argue,  is  not  simply  that  this  confer- 
ence has  been  open  to  outside  influences  but  because 
it  has  been  loathe  to  articulate  an  authoritative, 
common  norm  to  critique  those  influences.  Indeed, 
readiness  to  acculturate  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
conference  — it  is  part  of  its  genius.  With  accultura- 
tion controlled  by  an  authoritative  norm,  the  General 
Conference  need  not  take  second  place  to  any  other 
Mennonite  denomination  in  terms  of  articulating  a 
legitimate  Mennonite  identity.  Despite  the  absence  of 
an  articulated  authoritative  common  norm.  Harder  and 
Kauffman  found  in  their  sociological  survey  that  "The 
GCMC  is  positioned  farthest  up  the  secularization 
ladder  on  numerous  scales  but  is  most  loyal  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  on  others 
(support  of  MCC,  social  concerns  etc.)"7 

Responding  positively  to  outside  influences  need 
not  mean  a denial  of  certain  Anabaptist  emphases.  E. 
G.  Kaufman,  who  by  this  point  in  our  lectures  can  be 
recognized  as  the  major  definer  of  General  Conference 
identity  in  this  century,  in  1947  clarified  the  GC 
approach  to  the  dominant  American  culture  most  per- 
ceptively. "It  is  probably  safe  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "that 
the  genius  of  the  General  Conference  lies  in  the 
conscious  and  purposive  direction  of  a process  in  which 
Mennonites  endeavor  to  retain  the  real  values  of  the 
heritage,  while  at  the  same  time  relating  it  to  contem- 
porary development  of  forward-moving  Christian  and 
world  history.  . . . Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  adjust 
the  best  elements  of  Mennonitism  to  the  American 
environment  without  sacrificing  anything  essential,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  accept  what  is  worthwhile  from 
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the  outside.  All  this  calls  for  re-interpretation  of 
Mennonite  fundamentals  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  in  the  light  of  the  best  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  in  order  to  conserve  and  transmit  the  essential 
values  of  the  Mennonite  way  of  life.  This  is  a slow 
and  difficult  process."8 

Kaufman  said  yes,  the  GC  church  is  liberal, 
acculturated,  maybe  even  secularized,  and  it  ought  to 
be.  Such  acculturation  is  essential  to  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  rightful  accul- 
turation requires  careful  discernment  and  "this  is  a 
slow  and  difficult  task." 


B.  Christ  and  Culture 


This  discussion  of  acculturation  again  raises  the 
age  old  question:  how  does  the  church  rightly  relate  to 
culture?  This  is  also  the  basic  sociological  question  of 
Mennonite  identity!  It  is  a problem  which  Mennonites 
have  not  resolved  and  will  not  resolve  to  everyone’s 
satisfaction  because  we  like  all  Christians  are  in  the 
world  even  if  at  best  we  are  not  of  the  world.  But  it 
is  an  issue  which  continues  to  challenge  our  unity,  to 
provoke  our  best  thinking  and  to  test  our  faithfulness. 
And  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the  quest  to  define  Menno- 
nite identity! 

In  its  very  earliest  years,  Mennonite  identity  was 
tempted  towards  a radical  over-againstness.  Listen  to 
article  four  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession  adopted  in 
1527  which  in  part  reads  thus: 

Now  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  and  all 
creation  than  good  or  evil,  believing  and  unbe- 
lieving, darkness  and  light,  the  world  and  those 
who  are  come  out  of  the  world,  God’s  temple  and 
idols,  Christ  and  Belial,  and  none  will  have  part 
with  the  other.9 

Persecution  at  the  hands  not  only  of  Roman 
Catholics  but  also  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Angli- 
cans confirmed  this  reading  of  the  world  as  divided 
into  two  classes  — the  good  and  the  bad.  A theology 
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of  suffering,  in  which  the  baptism  of  blood  was  consi- 
dered the  supreme  vindication  of  true  faithfulness, 
found  ultimate  expression  in  the  numerous  martyrs’ 
deaths  chronicled  in  the  Martyr’s  Mirror.  The  quest  for 
geographic  and  cultural  separation  of  the  church  ruled 
by  Christ  from  the  world  ruled  by  Satan  was  the 
logical  result  of  this  two  kingdoms  theology.  "Be  not 
conformed  to  the  world"  was  the  watchword  for  this 
small  Christian  company  who  believed  that  their  ex- 
perience particularly  in  times  of  warfare,  was  proof 
certain  that  they  were  the  true  children  of  God. 

The  Schleitheim  dualism  represents  a Christ 
against  culture  stance  according  to  H.  Richard  Nie- 
buhr’s typology.  In  his  classic  work  Christ  and 
Culture  Niebuhr  assumed  that  Schleitheim  dualism  was 
the  normative  Mennonite  position  towards  culture.  "The 
Mennonites  have  come  to  represent  the  attitude  more 
purely,"  he  argued  "since  they  not  only  renounce  all 
participation  in  politics  and  refuse  to  be  drawn  into 
military  service,  but  follow  their  own  distinctive  cus- 
toms and  regulations  in  economics  and  education."10 
This  sectarian  approach  to  the  world,  which  Niebuhr 
like  his  mentor  Ernst  Troeltsch  believed  to  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  Mennonites,  does  not  accurately 
characterize  the  General  Conference,  nor  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  nor  for  that  matter  much  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  this  century.  But  it  does  justice  to  Old 
Order  groups  today  as  well  as  much  Mennonite  theolo- 
gizing even  today  insofar  as  it  continues  to  be  pre- 
mised on  Anabaptist  dualism. 

The  Christ  against  culture  perspective  was  precis- 
ley  the  stance  that  the  founders  of  the  General  Con- 
ference rejected.  They  did  not  pose  the  question  as 
we  are  doing  here.  Nor  were  they  particularly  sophi- 
sticated in  their  analysis  of  what  was  wrong,  nor  in 
their  attempt  to  develop  an  alternative.  Nevertheless 
they  were  among  the  most  educated  of  their  peers, 
they  believed  something  was  amiss  in  their  churches 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  look  to  the  larger  culture 
for  their  analysis  and  solution.  On  the  basis  of  early 
GC  documents  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
deductions  from  their  words  and  actions  we  can  pro- 
pose at  least  four  reasons  they  gave  or  might  well 
have  given  for  rejecting  the  Christ  against  culture 
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model  in  favor  of  a more  acculturated  approach. 

Niebuhr  himself  indicated  what  may  well  have 
been  one  of  their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Christ 
against  culture  model.  He  tells  us  that  Christ  and 
culture  cannot  be  separated  because:  "Man  not  only 

speaks  but  thinks  with  the  aid  of  the  language  of 
culture.  ...  If  Christians  do  not  come  to  Christ  with 
the  language,  the  thought  patterns,  the  moral  disci- 
plines of  Judaism,  they  come  with  those  of  Rome;  if 
not  those  of  Rome,  than  with  those  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  America,  India  or  China."11  And  we 
might  add,  if  they  do  not  come  with  the  culture  of  the 
sectarian  Pennsylvania  Germans,  then  most  likely  with 
the  culture  of  evangelical  America.  The  Christian 
Gospel  is  always  cloaked  in  some  cultural  garb,  it  is 
impossible  to  incarnate  or  to  communicate  the  Gospel 
without  the  vehicle  of  some  specific  culture.  Encul- 
turation,  if  not  acculturation,  is  always  necessary  to 
incarnate  the  Gospel  in  ways  it  can  be  heard  and  seen 
and  understood.  A problem  arises  when  culture  and 
Christ  are  confused  to  the  point  of  creating  a culture 
Christianity.  This,  said  Harold  S.  Bender,  happened  to 
the  Mennonites  in  early  America.12 

The  early  nineteenth  century  American  Menno- 
nites confused  their  idiosyncratic  culture  with  Christia- 
nity. And  for  this  reason  according  to  John  H.  Ober- 
holtzer,  a founder  of  this  new  denomination,  the 
General  Conference  "reformation"  was  necessary.  But 
if  Christianity  must  be  enculturated  to  give  it  body  as 
well  as  soul,  can  culture  and  Christ  really  be  separa- 
ted? Did  not  Oberholtzer’s  "reformation"  simply  ex- 
change one  culture  for  another?  It  surely  did,  and 
mostly  without  careful  reflection.  Mainstream  American 
evangelical  culture  became  that  new  body.  True,  some 
attempts  were  made  to  maintain  symbols  of  separation. 
Retaining  the  German  language  was  one  of  these 
means.  But  English  was  gradually  adopted  with  pockets 
in  Canada  holding  out  the  longest.  Others  argued  that 
Mennonites  could  best  retain  their  world  view  by  re- 
maining on  the  farm.  Another  strategy  was  to  estab- 
lish alternative  institutions,  schools,  hospitals,  credit 
unions  — a veritable  separate  culture  of  a Mennoni- 
tentum  in  C.  H.  Wedel’s  terms  or  of  institutional 
completeness  in  the  language  of  modern  sociologists. 
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But  this  too  resulted  in  a confusion  of  Christ  and 
culture  in  another  form  of  cultural  Christianity.  As 
someone  argued  at  the  Believer’s  Church  Conference  in 
1955:  "The  General  Conference  has  sacred  contribu- 

tions to  make  to  other  groups."  It  dare  not  simply 
isolate  itself.  "Its  patterns  of  flexibility  has  helped  it 
to  move  ahead  freely."  "It  has  also  rediscovered  in 
part  that  emphasis  should  be  on  essence  more  than  on 
form."13  If  culture  is  the  form  and  Christ  is  the 
essence,  then  the  General  Conference  dynamic  is  to 
rightfully  relate  these  two.  The  question  still  remains: 
how? 

Complicating  this  situation,  secondly,  is  the  fact 
that  Christ  and  culture,  or  the  church  and  the  world, 
cannot  be  ultimately  separated  because  of  the  reality 
of  sin.  Even  when  the  Mennonites  managed  amazingly 
well  to  establish  their  version  of  utopia  (to  paraphrase 
E.  K.  Francis)  on  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  or  on 
the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  or  in  the  Green  Hell  of 
Paraguay,  and  when  in  each  case  the  government 
granted  privileges  which  allowed  for  relative  isolation 
from  the  world,  the  world  was  still  there.  Why? 
Because  the  world  remained  in  them.  They  may  have 
been  saved  but  they  remained  sinners.  As  Luther 
insightfully  concluded,  the  Christian  is  simul  justus  et 
pecator , at  the  same  time  justified  and  yet  a sinner. 
Or  as  St.  Paul  expressed  so  profoundly,  the  Christian 
remains  divided,  "For  I do  not  do  the  good  I want,  but 
the  evil  I do  not  want  is  what  I do."  (Rom.  6:19) 

To  propose  a clearly  defined  separation  between 
the  church  and  the  world  is  thus  naive.  In  this  the 
Schleitheim  Confession  was  naive  and  is  an  inappro- 
priate norm  for  Mennonites.  (It  is  accordingly  not 
only  for  reasons  of  historical  rootage  that  GC’s  have 
looked  to  the  less  rigidly  dualistic  Anabaptists  of 
Northern  Europe  for  their  model  than  to  Schleitheim). 
The  Church  is  never  all  good,  and  the  "world"  outside 
the  church  all  bad.  Good  is  also  found  outside  the 
Mennonite  churches.  The  early  GC’s  recognized  this 
and  sought  to  learn  from  Christians  and  churches 
outside  the  narrow  Mennonite  ethnic  boundaries.  They 
were  genuinely  ecumenical  — they  exchanged  pulpits, 
they  recognized  other  baptisms,  opened  the  Lords 
Supper  and  inter-married.  They  borrowed  styles  and 
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practices  from  the  larger  Christian  community.  They 
even  joined  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  for  a 
brief  period  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Evil  was  also  found  within  the  Mennonite  church. 
Because  they  recognized  that  the  world  was  also  among 
them,  they  lowered  their  requirements  of  purity.  Indi- 
vidual conscience  became  increasingly  normative,  for 
who  was  pure  enough  to  stand  in  judgement  over 
others?  Participation  in  lodges  was  strongly  discour- 
aged and  nonresistance  in  times  of  war  strongly  en- 
couraged, but  no  common  norm  stood  as  an  absolute 
common  judge  on  these  matters.  Both  for  good  and  ill 
absolute  separation  between  church  and  world  was 
impossible  so  they  acculturated  and  accommodated.  This 
was  true  of  nineteenth  century  GC’s  and  it  is  true 
today. 

Scholars  repeatedly  return  to  this  acculturation 
theme  to  describe  the  Mennonite  experience.  Whereas 
General  Conference  scholars  tend  to  be  more  positive 
in  their  evaluation  of  this  process,  Mennonite  Church 
scholars  tend  to  deal  with  it  more  negatively.  The 
doctoral  dissertations  of  Samuel  F.  Pannabecker  (Yale 
1944)  and  Leland  Harder  (Northwestern  1962),  for 
examples,  both  analyzing  the  broad  sweep  of  GC 
history,  basically  echoed  E.G.  Kaufman’s  thesis  which 
we  quoted  earlier.14  Harder’s  excellent  work  presented 
the  General  Conference  program  as  a quest  for  equili- 
brium between  separation  from  the  world  and  involve- 
ment in  the  world.  Acculturation  was  necessary  accor- 
ding to  this  thesis,  but  that  acculturation  needed  to  be 
controlled  by  a countervailing  emphasis. 

A third  reason  for  the  General  Conference  to 
reject  the  Christ  against  culture  approach  and  to 
legitimate  acculturation  was  mission.  Mission  by 
definition  meant  involvement  in  the  larger  world,  and 
required  the  adoption  of  language  and  customs  foreign 
to  the  particular  Mennonite  culture  which  evolved  out 
of  their  sectarian  separatism.  And  mission  as  already 
noted  was  at  the  very  heart  of  General  conference 
identity. 

Mennonite  acculturation  to  the  American  main- 
stream even  for  such  good  reasons  as  mission  has  too 
often  proceeded  uncritically,  acculturation  in  itself  is 
however  not  the  enemy.  Two  recent  histories  of  GC 
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missions  acknowledge  the  acculturation,  especially  the 
enculturation,  process  in  the  cause  of  mission  as 
necessary  and  good.15  James  Juhnke  writing  on  for- 
eign missions  and  Lois  Barrett  on  home  missions  worry 
when  the  essence  gets  lost  in  the  form  but  both  insist 
on  the  need  to  change  the  form  for  the  sake  of  the 
essence.  Their  tone  differs  from  that  of  the  recent 
history  of  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  missions  by  Theron 
Schlabach  which  Bishop  Brunk  found  so  offensive. 
Schlabach,  it  seems,  would  rather  have  maintained  the 
more  separatist  orientation  which  the  founders  of  the 
General  Conference  rejected  than  enter  the  path  of 
evangelism  and  mission  which  might  compromise  the 
Anabaptist  birth-right  in  the  process.  The  old,  he 
implied,  despite  it’s  shortcomings  was  much  more 
authentic  than  the  new. 

The  basic  GC  distinction  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials  focusses  the  issue  of  acculturation 
particularly  well.  In  an  excellent  paper  written  by  one 
of  Prof.  Schlabach’s  students  and  published  in  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  a journal  of  The  Menno- 
nite Church,  Joseph  Leichty  argued  that  "humility"  was 
the  normative  center  for  American  Mennonites  in  1860. 
He  said: 

Conflict  was  inevitable  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  the  1860’s.  Since  Mennonites  did  not  divide 
faith  into  essentials  and  non-essentials,  issues 
such  as  what  kind  of  clothing  to  wear,  or  what 
type  of  buggy  to  drive,  or  whether  or  not  to  sing 
in  parts  did  not  seem  petty.  How  one  felt  about 
these  particulars  indicated  where  one  stood  on 
such  central  understandings  as  the  difference 
between  pride  and  humility,  or  worldliness  and 
nonconformity.  Where  each  facet  of  life  was 
significant,  Mennonites  inevitably  differed  with 
each  other.16 

In  fact,  Mennonites  did  divide  faith  into  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  at  least  the  General  Conference  of 
Mennonites  did.  Already  in  1841  Jacob  Krehbiel  who 
would  later  join  the  General  conference  cause  wrote 
thus  regarding  American  Mennonite  leaders  to  his 
friends  in  Germany:  ".  . .it  is  the  case  with  a great 
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many  that  they  possess  only  to  a small  degree  the  gift 
of  differentiating  between  the  greater  and  the  less, 
wherefore  nonessentials  are  made  to  be  essential  and 
consequently  too  much  strictness  is  laid  upon  these 
matters,  forgetting  that  Paul  laid  the  first  emphasis  on 
a "new  creation  in  Christ."17 

The  General  Conference  accordingly  formed  on 
the  principle:  "In  essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials 

liberty,  in  all  things  love."  Unity  did  not  require 
uniformity,  but  it  did  necessitate  a great  deal  of 
tolerance.  The  quest  to  unify  for  the  cause  of  mission 
was  more  powerful  than  the  forces  of  division  only 
when  differentiations  were  made  between  the  medium 
and  the  message.  Marshall  McLuhan,  as  we  know, 
claimed  that  the  medium  is  the  message,  or  in  our 
categories,  culture  is  the  religion.  But  for  the  sake  of 
mission  and  its  corollaries  of  publication  and  education, 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  needed  to  be  separated 
from  the  non-essentials  of  the  prevailing  Mennonite 
culture  when  that  culture  became  dysfunctional  because 
it  was  too  inner  directed.  This  required  the  creation 
of  or  adoption  of  a different  culture,  a new  medium. 
This  tended  to  mean  acculturation  to  the  dominant 
culture,  but  at  its  best  it  also  meant  the  creation  of  a 
new  culture  more  functional  for  missions  yet  still  able 
to  critique  the  dominant  culture  without  simply  crea- 
ting another  cultural  Christianity. 

Such  differentiation  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  Christ  and  culture,  was  not  an  option  if 
the  various  immigrant  Mennonite  cultures  were  to  unite 
into  one  body,  it  was  absolutely  imperative.  This  is  the 
fourth  reason  for  the  General  Conference  rejection  of 
the  Christ  against  culture  position.  The  General 
Conference  is  the  most  culturally  heterogeneous  of  all 
North  American  Mennonite  Churches.  Whereas  the  vast 
majority  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  are  rooted  in 
the  18th  century  Swiss-South  German  immigration  to 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  vast  majority  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  are  Dutch-German  who  immigrated  from 
Russia  in  the  1870’s,  1920’s  and  194Q’s,  the  General 
Conference  embraces  all  these  and  more.  Nineteenth 
century  Swiss  immigrants  from  South  Germany,  France, 
Yolynia,  Galicia  and  the  Ukraine  including  some  of 
Amish  and  Hutterite  origin  joined.  In  addition  large 
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numbers  of  Dutch-German  immigrants  not  only  from 
the  Ukraine  but  also  from  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Vol- 
hynia  became  a part  of  this  denomination.  Each  group 
brought  its  unique  cultural  customs  which  it  considered 
vital  to  the  faith.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  a common 
cause  all  were  forced  to  distinguish  essentials  of  a 
common  faith  from  the  non-essentials  of  their  various 
ethnicities. 

For  these  four  reasons  at  least,  we  can  surmise 
the  early  GC’s  might  well  have  rejected  the  Schlei- 
theim  Christ  against  culture  answer  to  the  Christ  and 
culture  question.  The  alternative,  as  we  already  noted, 
was  to  acculturate  towards  the  evangelical  Protestant 
mainstream  represented  especially  by  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  Borrowing  from  this  culture 
included  not  only  all  their  denominational  trappings  of 
activist  Christianity  — Sunday  Schools,  colleges,  semi- 
naries, publications,  mission  boards,  etc.  --  but  also 
the  progressivist  optimism  which  believed,  as  did  H.  P. 
Krehbiel,  that  "Mankind  is  slowly  but  steadily  advan- 
cing toward  the  full  reception  of  those  doctrines  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  apply  to  practical  life."18 
But  what  then  was  left  of  the  distinctively  Mennonite? 


C.  Nonconformity  and  Discipline 


Given  such  optimism  about  the  progress  of  the 
world,  nonconformity  to  this  world  seemed  hardly 
necessary.  America  seemed  too  much  like  God’s  chosen 
nation  to  be  much  resisted.  Nonconformity  remained  a 
part  of  the  GC  lexicon  but  as  John  Ruth  noted  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  Eastern  district,  whereas 
the  Mennonite  Church  required  particular  symbols  of 
nonconformity,  in  General  Conference  churches  speci- 
fied forms  of  nonconformity  were  only  encouraged. 19 
Various  evidences  of  nonconformity,  including  nonre- 
sistance, remained  stronger  in  the  more  recent  immi- 
grant communities  in  the  midwest  and  even  more  so  in 
Canada.  Here  their  Germanic  ethnicity  kept  them 
somewhat  distant  from  the  dominant  culture  even  while 
the  need  to  acculturate  for  the  purpose  of  mission  was 
recognized.  Maintenance  of  unique  Mennonite  ethnic 
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cultures  distinct  from  the  dominant  WASP  ethnicity, 
uniquenesses  remembered  today  primarily  in  museums 
and  festivals,  did  serve  the  nonconformist  cause  up  to 
a point.  Especially  for  the  Russian  immigrants  who 
joined  this  Conference,  the  creation  of  a unique  cul- 
ture in  somewhat  of  a Christ  against  culture  idiom 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  German  language,  of 
rural  life,  and  the  establishment  of  various  Mennonite 
institutions,  was  a powerful  vehicle  to  keep  alive  some 
separation  from  the  dominant  culture. 

Yet  acculturation  proceeded  apace  for  the  West  as 
well  as  for  the  East,  for  Canada  as  well  as  for  the 
U.S.  And  as  this  acculturation  proceeded  the  question 
became  ever  more  acute:  what  is  the  authoritative 

norm  by  which  the  acculturation  process  is  judged  and 
limited?  In  1947,  J.  Winfield  Fretz  mused  over  the  100 
year  history  of  the  Eastern  district  conference.  He 
agreed  with  our  analysis  that  the  General  Conference 
"claimed  that  many  of  the  old  forms  were  not  only 
unessential  to  a Christian  life,  but  were  a handicap  to 
the  most  effective  kind  of  Christian  witnessing."  But 
he  didn’t  stop  there.  Essentials  too  had  been  cut  away 
with  the  pruning  of  the  nonessentials.  The  symbols  of 
Mennonite  uniqueness  had  "weakened  to  the  point  of  a 
weak  flicker.  In  the  recent  war,  out  of  401  men 
drafted  for  military  service  (in  the  Eastern  district),  94 
percent  accepted  service  in  the  regular  armed  forces 
while  only  6 percent  adhered  to  the  principle  of  Bib- 
lical nonresistance."  (Mennonite  students  of  accul- 
turation like  Fretz  have  repeatedly  used  the  measure  of 
faithfulness  to  pacifism  in  times  of  conscription  as  the 
index  of  the  degree  to  which  acculturation  became 
accommodation.)  Fretz  asked  in  conclusion:  "Will  the 
secularization  and  accommodation  processes  continue  or 
will  the  consciences  of  our  people  become  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  a more  distinctive  Christian  testimony?"20 

Evidence  could  readily  be  accrued  to  support 
Fretz’s  contention  that  at  least  parts  of  the  General 
Conference  Church  have  opted  for  another  of  Niebuhr’s 
types  — the  Christ  of  culture  type.  They  have  re- 
solved the  relationship  between  Christ  and  culture  by 
identifying  the  cause  of  Christ  with  the  cause  of 
Washington.  If  by  secularizing  we  mean  the  turning  of 
increasing  sectors  of  life  over  to  the  state  to  define 
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and  control  and  the  consequent  privatizing  of  religion 
within  the  narrow  realm  of  the  soul,  then  acculturation 
has  also  led  to  this  kind  of  secularization.  But  many 
Mennonites  of  this  Christ  of  culture  orientation  are 
very  orthodox  in  theology  and  evangelical  in  religious 
expression.  They  would  hardly  agree  that  they  were 
secularized. 

Kauffman  and  Harder  in  Anabaptism  Four  Centu- 
ries Later,  we  will  recall,  spoke  of  GC  Mennonites  as 
being  the  most  secularized.  But  their  definition  fo- 
cused more  on  the  indices  of  a liberal  theology  and  a 
less  evangelical  piety.  On  their  scale  G.C’s  are  also 
the  most  socially  conscious  of  Mennonites,  meaning 
they  are  the  most  reticent  to  allow  Washington  to 
determine  the  good  and  the  true.  This  kind  of  stance 
conforms  more  closely  with  another  of  Niebuhr’s  types 
--  namely  Christ  the  transformer  of  culture  or  possibly 
his  Christ  and  culture  in  paradox  type.  Or  perchance 
is  this  simply  another  version  of  Christ  of  culture?  In 
this  case  not  the  culture  of  a militaristic  Washington 
but  of  a more  liberal  Democratic  Washington? 

We  have  here  two  forms  of  secularizing,  both 
found  within  the  General  Conference  community.  They 
almost  seem  to  contradict  each  other  but  they  don’t 
really.  Acculturation  has  marked  the  GC  church  but  it 
has  led  in  various  directions  into  different  types  of 
secularizing.  Acculturation  originally  was  the  only 
means  to  unite  the  disparate  Mennonite  community,  but 
by  now  its  results  have  become  a major  source  of 
division.  The  problem  is  not  acculturation  per  se  — 
acculturation  has  been  the  genius  of  the  General 
Conference.  This  Conference  has  led  the  way  in 
Americanizing  the  Mennonite  community  so  that  it  can 
minister  to  America.  The  problem  is  rather  the  estab- 
lishment of  authoritative  norms  that  control  the  accul- 
turation process.  On  what  basis,  when  and  where, 
does  the  General  Conference  say  "no"  to  the  dominant 
culture?  Or  in  other  words  by  what  authority  does  it 
define  its  unique  identity? 

Acculturation  or  conformity  to  the  surrounding 
culture  is  limited  by  the  notion  of  nonconformity  or 
separation  from  the  world.  One  crucial  definer  of 
separation  or  nonconformity  is  church  discipline.  While 
the  General  Conference  rightly  responded  positively  to 
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the  necessities  of  acculturation  to  the  American  envi- 
ronment, it  did  not  control  this  acculturation  process 
by  careful  attention  to  church  discipline. 

Church  discipline  to  limit  acculturation  was  never 
completely  abandoned.  In  the  earliest  years  the  Con- 
ference leaders  did  take  disciplinary  action  against  the 
Hunsickers  for  what  might  be  interpreted  as  excessive 
acculturation  and  against  the  Johnsons  for  what  might 
be  interpreted  as  excessive  separation.  From  the  very 
first  days  of  the  Conference’s  history,  membership  in 
secret  societies  was  considered  to  compromise  primary 
loyalty  to  the  church.  The  story  of  this  important 
debate  awaits  historical  analysis,  for  it  symbolizes  most 
concretely  the  problem  of  discipline  in  this  Conference. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  opposition  to  membership  in 
secret  societies  was  constantly  affirmed  in  the  various 
revisions  of  the  constitution,  by  committees,  in  Con- 
ference publications  and  by  motions  on  the  Conference 
floor.  But  in  the  final  analysis  the  Conference  lacked 
authority  to  act  and  by  1931  relegated  the  issue  to  the 
congregation  which  in  turn  in  many  cases  made  it  a 
personal  issue. 

A survey  conducted  in  the  early  1950’s  by  C.  J. 
Dyck  indicated  a limited  emphasis  on  discipline  in  the 
General  Conference,  except  for  the  Canadian  and 

Western  conferences.  On  the  attitude  of  the  Eastern 
district  towards  discipline,  Dyck  quotes  the  study  by 
Paul  R.  Shelley  to  say: 

The  Eastern  District  Conference  has  avoided  the 
issue  of  discipline  throughout  most  of  the  period 
under  consideration  (1870-1943).  It  has  had  a 
sense  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  members  and 

leaders  have  been  able  to  get  along  with  each 
other  even  though  there  have  been  wide  varia- 
tions in  belief  and  practice.  This  has  resulted  in 
a conference  that  has  not  been  certain  on  its  aim 
and  objectives.  Members  have  not  been  lost 

because  of  discipline  but  the  conference  has 

sacrificed  to  some  extent  the  original  concept  of 
the  church  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament  and 
by  the  Anabaptists  which  is  that  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  kept  pure.21 
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Dyck  summarized  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs 
as  follows: 

First,  the  historical  development  of  our  Confer- 
ence in  a democratic  environment  necessitates  a 
congregational  church  polity.  Second,  the  in- 
fluence of  humanism  which  has  taught  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  democracy  which  has  made 
him  conscious  of  his  rights.  Third,  urbanization. 
Fourth,  our  good  national  laws  have  led  Christians 
to  believe  that  what  is  legal  is  right.  The  state 
has  begun  to  define,  for  the  church,  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  Fifth,  a loss  of  the  biblical  vision  of 
the  church  as  a fellowship  of  the  redeemed 
(through  the  inroads  of  environment,  fundamen- 
talism, non-denominationalism,  etc.).  Sixth,  lack 
of  separation  from  the  world  (secularism,  materi- 
alism, conformity.  See  I John  2:1 5f f ).  Seventh, 
the  decline  in  the  prestige  of  the  office  of  the 
ministry;  and  with  the  rise  of  the  professional 
ministry  a dimming  of  the  "priesthood  of  all 
believers"  concept.  Eighth,  lack  of  proper  teaching 
in  all  areas.  And  ninth,  simple  disobedience  in  the 
light  of  better  knowledge  as  a conference  and  as 
individuals.22 

The  General  Conference  emphasis  on  individualism 
seems  especially  to  have  militated  against  discipline. 
This  is  the  second  factor  in  Professor  Dyck’s  list.  S. 
F.  Pannabecker  used  another  term  to  say  the  same 
thing.  "Emphasis  on  a religion  of  Spirit.  . .tended  to 
break  down  formal  requirements."23  He  probably  was 
referring  to  the  argument  made  to  the  Believer’s 
Church  Conference  in  1955  by  E.G.  Kaufman,  the  same 
conference  where  Dyck  argued  a contrasting  position. 
Kaufman  interpreted  the  General  Conference  position 
thus: 


Our  unwillingness  to  have  Conference  legislate  is 
not  a sign  of  weakness  but  of  personal  strength. 
To  rely  on  methods  of  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
expressed  in  persuasion,  example,  personal  con- 
tact, literature,  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  patient 
waiting,  ultimately  results  in  spiritual  strength. 
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for  these  are  spiritual  methods,  spiritually  admi- 
nistered. Conference  congregations,  or  individual 
members,  may  not  appear  as  the  solid  ranks  of  an 
army,  but  there  is  a deep  sense  of  mission  in 
congregation  and  individual  member  which  makes 
for  dependability  and  integrity  of  character. 
Congregations  have  set  up  rules  for  guidance,  but 
in  their  practice  of  discipline  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  inward  personal  discipline  as  guided  by  this 
personal  sense  of  mission  as  a child  of  God  in 
daily  living,  rather  than  on  outwardly  imposed 
discipline.  Christian  character  comes  to  reality 
where  and  when  people  do  what  they  ought  to  do 
because  they  want  to,  due  to  inner  compulsion  of 
a deep  sense  of  mission.  This  is  a positive 
approach  and  in  harmony  with  Christian  freed- 


Despite  Kaufman’s  defense  of  inward  discipline 
against  imposed  discipline,  the  Believer’s  Church  Con- 
ference did  encourage  a renewed  study  of  the  problem 
of  communal  discipline  in  this  denomination.  A major 
study  was  commissioned,  some  excellent  publications 
followed  and  the  Conference  received  the  Commission 
report  in  1959.25  That  report  said  in  part:  "...the 

autonomy  of  the  local  congregation  and  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  must  be  qualified  by  the  constraints  of 
Christian  fellowship,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ."26  However,  no  authori- 
tative mechanisms  were  suggested  to  implement  such 
limitations  on  acculturation  and  three  years  later  the 
report  of  the  Church  Polity  commission  again  empha- 
sized autonomy  and  freedom  with  only  a modest  genu- 
flection towards  "interdependence",  "mutual  exhortation 
and  admonitions."27 

Besides  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  means  to 
control  acculturation  through  discipline  across  the 
denomination,  recent  decades  have  presented  a further 
complication  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  discipline. 
Already  at  the  Believer’s  Church  Conference  someone 
noted  that:  "The  study  of  psychology  suggests  that  we 

need  to  consider  all  the  factors  that  bear  down  on  an 
individual  case.  However,  this  is  in  tension  with  the 
Anabaptist  concept  of  sin."28  Acculturation  included 
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the  introduction  of  social  scientific  approaches  to  the 
analysis  and  the  solution  of  problems  the  churches 
encountered.  Theology  accordingly  tended  to  be  rede- 
fined or  even  edged  out  by  psychology.  This  is  a 
major  issue  for  all  Christian  churches  within  modernity. 
Does  the  church  within  modernity  have  anything  unique 
to  say  in  this  situation  that  is  not  said  better  or  at 
least  more  professionally  by  the  social  scientists?  Is 
there  any  longer  a place  for  such  theological  notions 
as  sin  and  for  corporate  action  such  as  discipline? 
This  is  but  the  newest  version  of  the  old  agenda 
regarding  the  rightful  relationship  of  Christ  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  General  Conference  responded  to  the  Christ 
and  culture  problem  by  attempting  to  differentiate 
essentials  from  nonessentials.  It  assumed  the  necessity 
of  acculturation  yet  tried  through  various  means  and 
methods  at  different  times  and  places  to  place  limita- 
tions on  total  acculturation.  But  General  Conference 
individualism  and  Congregationalism  significantly  limited 
these  control  mechanisms.  What  is  surely  needed  now 
is  a new  look  at  what  is  essential  and  what  is  nones- 
sential, at  legitimate  and  illegitimate  acculturation  and 
secularization,  at  necessary  and  proper  theologically 
based  controls  such  as  discipline,  and  at  the  authority 
necessary  on  which  to  base  such  differentiations.  Such 
common  authority  is  essential  as  a basis  to  establish 
common  identity  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 


III. 

History:  Anabaptist  and  Beyond 


A.  Identity  through  History 


Werner  O.  Packull,  a Lutheran  student  of  Anabap- 
tist history  teaching  at  a Conrad  Grebel  College, 
provocatively  subtitled  an  article  published  in  1979  on 
the  state  of  Anabaptist  historiography  "The  demise  of  a 
normative  vision."1  The  normative  vision,  apparently 
having  experienced  its  demise  was  none  other  than  "the 
Anabaptist  vision"  definitively  articulated  by  Dean 
Harold  S.  Bender  of  Goshen  in  his  famous  presidential 
lecture  to  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  in 
1943. 2 Packull  sought  to  rescue  elements  of  this 
vision  yet  he  had  himself  contributed  to  the  "re-vi- 
sionism"  with  his  important  article  "From  Monogenesis 
to  Polygenesis:  The  Historical  Discussion  of  Anabaptist 
Origins"  co-authored  with  his  teacher  James  Stayer  and 
German  colleague  Klaus  Deppermann.  Stayer’s  book, 
Anabaptism  and  the  Sword,  further  symbolized  the 
growing  "out-group"  criticism  of  the  Bender  school  of 
normative  Anabaptism.  But  non-Mennonite  scholars 
were  not  alone  in  this  critique.  Mennonites  shared 
equally  in  this  historical  reconstruction.  Mennonite 
historians  pursing  the  logical  consequences  of  their 
craft  for  good  or  ill  could  not  avoid  implications  which 
questioned  the  definition  of  "evangelical  Anabaptism" 
formulated  by  Bender  and  his  colleagues. 

This  demise,  if  such  indeed  it  is,  is  more  than  a 
scholarly  skirmish  among  Reformation  scholars.  It 
challenges,  nay  possibly  even  negates,  a major  pillar  of 
Mennonite  identity  definition  in  the  last  four  decades. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  Bender’s  own  denomina- 
tion, The  Mennonite  Church,  but  it  is  also  true  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonites.  John  Friesen  of 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  in  the  125th  Anni- 
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versary  edition  of  The  Mennonite , noted  that  "for  half 
a century  the  General  Conference  has  been  absorbing 
the  fruits  of  this  (Old)  Mennonite  — Harold  S.  Bender. 
Most  of  the  (GC)  private  high  schools,  colleges,  Bible 
schools  and  the  seminary  have  been  influenced  by  this 
movement,"  i.e.  the  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision 
movement.3  Particularly  following  the  affiliation  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  with  the  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  and  its  move  to  Elkhart,  this  vision  formula- 
ted in  its  details  primarily  by  (Old)  Mennonites  and  in 
response  to  particular  dynamics  in  that  denomination, 
became  normative  for  another  set  of  reasons  for  GC’s 
as  well.  (Old)  Mennonite  identity  definition  through 
history  thus  become  the  General  Conference  identity 
definition,  at  least  in  part.  This  has  proven  salutary 
to  the  General  Conference  in  many  ways  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  cause  of  Mennonite 
unity. 

Nevertheless  the  Mennonite  Church  version  of 
this  Anabaptist  vision  was  not  quite  true  to  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  understanding  of  Mennonite  history.  In 
GC  readings  Anabaptism  in  the  sixteenth  century 
tended  to  be  much  less  narrowly  conceived,  thereby 
recognizing  a more  varied  history  and  theology  in  their 
Mennonite  forefathers.  In  turn,  the  demise  of  norma- 
tive Anabaptism  is  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be, 
nearly  as  traumatic  for  the  identity  definition  of  the 
General  Conference  as  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Viewing  the  issue  more  broadly,  beyond  the 
debates  regarding  a normative  Anabaptist  vision,  the 
function  of  history  in  defining  identity  has  been  dif- 
ferent for  the  GC  than  for  the  MC  community.  The 
General  Conference  is  less  dependent  upon  a particular 
interpretation  of  Mennonite  history  because  it  has  not 
depended  upon  the  past  to  the  same  degree  as  a means 
of  identity  definition.  Mennonite  history,  accordingly, 
has  been  both  less  authoritative  in  defining  the  GC 
identity,  and  more  readily  reinterpreted  to  acknowledge 
new  scholarship  and  new  dynamics  in  the  community. 

These  differences  aside,  history  has  nevertheless 
been  a major  identity  defining  mechanism  for  all 
Mennonites  at  least  since  the  time  of  the  Martyrs 
Mirror  and  its  antecedents.  Mennonites  defined  who 
they  were  to  themselves  and  to  the  society  outside  by 
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tracing  their  story  of  suffering  and  faithfulness  to 
Christ,  and  by  differentiating  themselves  from  the 
violent  and  faithless  Munsterites,  who  tried  to  usher  in 
the  kingdom  by  violence.  While  other  Christian  groups 
defined  themselves  through  creeds,  or  sacraments,  or 
hierarchies,  Mennonites  turned  primarily  to  history. 
History  was  the  means  to  define  a unique  identity. 

A unique  history  separate  from  the  history  of  the 
dominant  culture  and  its  churches  proved  a compelling 
mechanism  for  this  sectarian  community  to  define  its 
uniqueness  and  faithfulness.  Novelty  in  the  community 
gained  legitimation  if  it  could  be  seen  as  continuous 
with  the  tradition.  Benjamin  Eby  in  Upper  Canada 
gained  credibility  for  his  somewhat  reformist  approach 
by  placing  his  program  within  the  context  of  the 
Mennonite  tradition.  John  H.  Oberholzer,  a younger 
contemporary  of  Eby  and  a founder  of  the  General 
conference,  in  contrast  to  Eby  neither  wrote  a Menno- 
nite history  nor  sought  to  legitimate  his  cause  by 
appealing  to  history. 

Oberholzer,  in  fact,  challenged  the  emphasis  on 
history  when  he  challenged  the  authority  of  tradition. 
The  present  and  future  for  him  were  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  past.  True,  he  claimed  that  his  new 
Mennonite  community  was  faithful  to  Menno  Simons, 
and  he  wrote  the  European  Mennonites  to  gain  their 
perspective  on  the  right  path  for  Mennonites  in  the 
modern  world.  Yet  Robert  Friedmann,  a Mennonite 
convert,  who  was  paradoxically  a GC  by  membership 
but  OM  in  his  historiography,  claimed  that  Oberholzer 
"had  dropped  his  Mennonite  ideology."4  While  Fried- 
mann might  have  been  right,  it  may  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  Oberholzer  remained  thoroughly  Mennonite 
but  sought  to  make  Mennonitism  current  and  relevant 
without  using  typical  Mennonite  language  and  without 
claiming  historical  legitimation  for  his  reforms.  He 
rejected  the  authority  of  tradition  in  favor  of  other 
authorities  upon  which  to  redefine  Mennonite  identity. 

Actually  Oberholzer  could  have  claimed  that  he 
was  truly  Anabaptist  since  the  Anabaptists  didn’t 
emphasize  history  either.  They  were  relatively  ahis- 
torical  or  even  anti-historical  in  their  charismatic 
challenge  to  traditional  authority.  Rarely  if  ever  did 
they  seek  historical  legitimation  in  the  medieval  church 
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for  their  reforms.  John  Howard  Yoder  recently  argued 
that:  "To  find  your  identity  in  your  founders,  in  your 
history,  in  original  Anabaptism,  is  itself  already  a 
reformation  stance  and  not  a radical  free  church 
stance."5  True,  the  Anabaptists  in  typical  sectarian 
fashion  did  seek  authority  in  the  past  to  the  degree 
that  they  sought  the  restitution  of  original  Christianity 
before  the  Constantinian  "fall."  But  since  Oberholzer 
knew  little  about  Anabaptism,  identifying  with  his 
precursors’  approach  to  history  was  not  available  to 
him.  Furthermore  neither  Oberholzer  nor  succeeding 
General  Conference  apologists  used  language  of  "resti- 
tution" to  characterize  conference  origins.  Although  the 
Bible  was  considered  normative  and  only  those  rules 
and  regulations  in  keeping  with  the  Bible  were  autho- 
ritative in  the  General  Conference,  the  GC  founders 
did  not  speak  of  "restitution",  even  if  in  some  of  their 
quest  for  a less  tradition  bound  church  they  implied  a 
restitution  of  early  church  practices.  They  perceived 
themselves  as  "reformist",  they  were  present  and  future 
oriented,  seeking  to  reinterpret  the  tradition  for  the 
new  world  with  its  new  possibilities.  This  reform  was 
not  "recovery"  and  past  oriented  seeking  to  return  to 
an  earlier  century  in  the  old  country  with  its  limited 
options. 

Even  today,  with  all  the  emphasis  on  recovering 
of  the  vision  of  the  Anabaptist  Adams  and  Eves,  the 
General  Conference  beginnings  are  not  cast  in  similar 
Edenic  terms.  GC  Mennonites  tend  not  to  see  1847 
and  1860  as  glorious  times  of  recovering  the  vision  or 
restituting  original  Christianity,  although  the  return  by 
the  GC  founders  to  certain  Anabaptist  themes  such  as 
missions,  is  surely  recognized.  Most  members  of 
General  Conference  churches  know  little  about  GC 
history  and  even  less  of  GC  origins.  GC  beginnings  do 
not  evoke  emotions  of  reverence  nor  the  inspiration  to 
emulation  as  does  the  sixteenth  century.  But  then 
again  GC.’s  look  to  the  past  for  identity  purposes 
somewhat  differently  than  OM’s.  The  General  Confer- 
ence is  more  liberal  and  progressive  than  conservative 
and  traditional. 
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B.  An  Alternative  Anabaptism 


General  Conference  beginnings  are  read  differ- 
ently by  GC  than  by  OM  historians.  Furthermore  in  the 
OM  camp  there  is  an  "old  school"  and  a "new  school" 
of  interpretation  of  the  19th  century  including  the  GC 
beginnings.  The  GC  and  "old  school"  OM’s  agree  that 
the  pre-Civil  War  Mennonite  church  was  dead  and 
formalistic,  in  need  of  an  awakening.  But  whereas  the 
GC  historians  such  as  Cornelius  Wedel,  Henry  P.  Kreh- 
biel,  C.  Henry  Smith,  Samuel  F.  Pannabecker  and 
Cornelius  Krahn  date  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in 
the  history  of  American  Mennonites  in  the  1840’s  to 
1860’s,  the  "old  school"  OM  historians  such  as  John  C. 
Wenger,  and  Harold  S.  Bender  date  the  awakening 
around  1880.  For  these  OM’s  the  normative  American 
Mennonite  story  is  the  OM  story,  with  the  GC  beginn- 
ings a liberal  deviance  paralleling  the  reactionary 
deviance  of  the  Old  Orders  a little  later.  For  the  GC 
historians,  the  OM  awakening  led  especially  by  John  F. 
Funk  stands  in  continuity  with  the  denominationalizing 
process  begun  by  Oberholtzer  and  his  associates  several 
decades  earlier. 

The  "new  school"  OM  historians,  notably  Beulah 
Hostetler  and  Theron  Schlabach,  disagree  with  all  the 
above.  According  to  them  much  more  vitality  existed 
among  the  early  nineteenth  century  Mennonites  than  is 
usually  acknowledged.  The  modernizing  processes 
which  resulted  first  in  the  creation  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  then  the  (Old) 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  with  all  their  deno- 
minational activism,  were  at  best  a "quickening"  of 
earlier  Mennonite  understandings  and  at  worst  an 
unfortunate  devolution  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
essence. 

These  variant  readings  are  in  part  the  result  of 
denominational  self-serving  but  they  are  also  premised 
on  different  norms.  They  are  variant  responses  to  the 
questions:  What  should  American  Mennonites  be  em- 

phasizing? What  is  their  mission?  What  is  the  Menno- 
nite essence  in  America?  To  these  questions  the  GC 
historians  have  responded  in  ways  deserving  our  note, 
for  they  were  defining  GC  identity  through  history. 
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The  first  notable  historian  of  the  GC  Mennonites 
was  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  who  also  served  as  the  first 
president  of  Bethel  College.  Most  of  his  work  was 
published  around  the  year  1900.  He  not  only  wrote  a 
multi-volume  history  of  the  Mennonites  placing  them 
within  the  larger  story  of  the  people  of  God  but  more 
importantly  he  also  located  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites  as  faithful  stewards  of  the  best  of  the 
Mennonite  tradition.  Significant  reappraisals  of  We- 
del’s  writings  and  his  place  in  the  General  Conference 
have  recently  been  published.6  And  we  will  hear  much 
more  about  him  in  the  next  Menno  Simons  lectures. 
Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  Wedel’s  historical  apolo- 
getic for  the  GC. 

Wedel  argued  that  the  Mennonites  stood  in  the 
tradition  of  the  true  Gemeindekirche  established  first 
in  the  apostolic  era,  than  revitalized  by  the  Wal- 
densians  and  the  Anabaptists,  and  now  embodied  in  the 
General  Conference.  These  "fellowship  churches" 
contrasted  with  the  Roman  Priesterkirche  and  the 
Protestant  Staatskirche.  They  were  characterized  by 
"practical  Christianity",  said  Wedel,  which  meant  an 
emphasis  on  a personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  based  less 
on  dogma  than  evidenced  in  a pious  life  and  the  ga- 
thering of  the  faithful  on  a congregational  basis  with- 
out the  intrusion  of  state  or  hierarchy.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Wedel: 

The  Gemeindekirche  strove  and  contended  for 
independence  from  the  state  despite  bloody  perse- 
cution. Their  officials  and  servants  were  not 
simultaneously  also  government  officials.  They 
taught  from  early  on  that  the  civic  authority  is 
not  called  to  prescribe  the  Christian  confession  of 
faith,  much  less  to  use  power  to  force  Christians 
to  affirm  dogma  against  their  convictions.  The 
Gemeindekirche  had  nothing  to  do  with  so-called 
dogmatic  systems.  They  emphasized  much  more 
the  earnest  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
decisive  following  after  Christ  in  service  and 
benevolent  love.  Therefore  they  wanted  to  ac- 
knowledge as  Christians  only  those  true  Christians 
who  had  joined  the  congregation  out  of  inner 
conviction,  and  not  those  who  only  outwardly 
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joined  the  church  milieu.  Out  of  this  emphasis 
on  personal  Christianity  their  special  characteris- 
tics came  naturally.7 

Wedel  found  this  perspective  not  only  in  Anabaptism 
but  also  in  Pietism,  not  least  because  of  its  missionary 
emphasis.  He  also  believed  Mennonites  should  not  be 
isolationist  but  rather  learn  from  fellow  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Reformed  and  other  evangelical  Protestants 
who  similarly  shared  the  Gemeindekirche  concept. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonites  were  true 
exponents  of  practical  Christianity  according  to  Presi- 
dent Wedel.  In  this  Mennonite  denomination  an  un- 
coerced personal  faith  was  encouraged  in  contrast  to 
the  imposition  of  cultural  minutiae  by  a religious 
hierarchy  as  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church.  John  H. 
Oberholzer  "had  the  courage  to  say.  . . where  Menno- 
nites erred"  Wedel  believed  "and  rightly  differentiated 
between  primary  and  secondary  issues,  between  essen- 
tials and  nonessentials."8  Oberholzer’s  expulsion  from 
the  old  church  "without  agreement  of  the  Church.  . . 
absolutely  countered  Mennonite  understandings."9  The 
emphasis  on  separatism  of  some  American  Mennonites 
undermined  the  opportunities  offered  by  American 
religious  freedom  to  proselytize,  said  Wedel.10  America 
afforded  great  opportunities  but  only  an  educated 
ministry  called  by  the  congregation  and  not  chosen  by 
lot  could  be  equal  to  the  task,  Wedel  argued.11 

Wedel  was  one  of,  if  not,  the  first  American 
historians  to  utilize  the  new  German  research  on 
Anabaptism.  Working  primarily  from  secondary  sources 
he  was  particularly  enamored  by  the  Waldensian  theory 
of  Anabaptist  origins  being  argued  by  the  German  state 
archivist  Ludwig  Keller.  Wedel’s  lack  of  original 
research,  his  dependence  on  Keller’s  theory  which  was 
largely  discredited  after  Wedel’s  death,  and  his  use  of 
the  German  language  undermined  a larger  role  for 
Wedel’s  historiography.  Nevertheless  he  presented  a 
very  important  understanding  of  Christianity  which  for 
a time  served  the  identity  of  the  General  Conference 
very  well.  He  used  history  to  define  the  identity  of 
his  people  and  to  legitimate  the  work  of  his  conference 
— the  General  Conference,  as  well  as  of  his  college  -- 
Bethel  College. 
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Wedel  recognized  the  Anabaptists  as  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Mennonite  tradition  but  also  ventured 
criticism  of  them  when  he  believed  necessary.  The 
Anabaptists,  he  believed,  "were  excessively  legalistic 
and  literalistic,  having  overlooked  that  Bible  conditions 
cannot  be  simply  carried  over  into  our  time.  They  too 
sharply  separated  church  and  world,  having  overlooked 
that  although  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it 
must  develop  in  this  world  and  that  art  and  science 
(Kultur  and  Wissenschaft ) can  serve  this  purpose."12 
Ultimate  normativity  for  the  Mennonites  was  found 
only  in  the  Scriptures  not  in  their  Anabaptist  fore- 
fathers. 

C.  Henry  Smith,  if  he  recognized  it  or  not,  fol- 
lowed C.  H.  Wedel’s  interpretation  of  Mennonite  history 
very  closely.  This  first  Mennonite  historian  to  receive 
his  Ph.D.  and  remain  in  the  Mennonite  church  began 
his  teaching  career  at  Goshen  College.  But  his  under- 
standing of  Christianity  and  his  reading  of  Mennonite 
history  were  not  compatible  with  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
understandings  so  he  soon  transferred  to  Bluffton 
College  and  to  the  General  Conference.  While  Wedel 
found  pietist  emphases  compelling  and  similar  to  his 
Mennonite  agenda,  Smith  was  considerably  influenced 
by  the  "progressive"  and  "liberal"  spirit  of  the  turn  of 
the  century  America.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  on  personal 
religious  experience  and  practical  Christianity  found  in 
pietism  could  readily  move  either  in  the  direction  of 
Protestant  liberalism,  as  exemplified  by  C.  Henry  Smith, 
or  towards  twentieth  century  evangelicalism,  a direc- 
tion taken  by  many  other  GC’s. 

C.  Henry  Smith’s  reading  of  Anabaptism  pushed 
him  towards  an  apologetic  for  the  General  Conference 
much  like  Wedel’s,  or  was  it  his  appreciation  of  libe- 
ralism that  resulted  in  his  particular  reading  of  Ana- 
baptism?  Whatever  the  reason.  Smith  argued  that 
Anabaptism  was  "above  all  intensely  individualistic"13 
and  again  that  "Mennonitism  is  the  essence  of  indivi- 
dualism."14 "The  church,"  he  said,  "was  merely  a 
fellowship  of  congenial  like-minded  believers"  with 
democratically  elected  leaders  who  exercised  only  such 
authority  as  the  members  granted.15  On  this  premise 
he  concluded  that  the  Anabaptists  advocated  a congre- 
gational polity  which  he  believed  was  .being  eroded  in 
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his  own  day  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  church  by  the 
authoritarianism  of  an  episcopal  system.  Smith  accor- 
dingly found  reasons  to  praise  John  Oberholzer’s 
challenge  to  bishop  authority.  He  further  was  hostile 
to  undue  separation  from  the  world  and  designated  as 
"nonessentials"  some  (Old)  Mennonite  peculiarities.  With 
the  General  Conference  he  saw  the  unification  of  all 
Mennonites  and  a spirit  of  toleration  with  regard  to 
Mennonite  differences  as  critical  to  the  church’s 
future. 

Already  in  1920  the  General  Conference  virtually 
adopted  Smith’s  early  writings  as  its  official  history. 
However,  representatives  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
church  did  not  look  kindly  upon  Smith’s  version  of  the 
Mennonite  story,  particularly  as  other  more  "liberal" 
(Old)  Mennonites,  including  some  who  were  leaving  to 
join  the  General  Conference,  adopted  Smith’s  under- 
standing of  the  Mennonite  essence. 

In  1942,  shortly  after  publication  of  Smith’s 
magnum  opus.  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites , his  histo- 
riography was  thoroughly  critiqued  in  the  MQR.  In  the 
review  of  this  book  by  Harold  S.  Bender  and  Ernst 
Correll  followed  by  responses  by  R.  Friedmann  and 
Smith  himself  at  least  four  notable  issues  emerged. 
For  one.  Bender  and  Correll  questioned  Smith’s  bias 
which  perceived  the  General  Conference  "as  the  hope 
for  the  future  of  American  Mennonitism."  He  has 
"overrated  the  possibilities  here,"  they  said.  "There  are 
many  who  will  hold  that  the  soundest  promise  for  the 
future  of  American,  indeed  of  world  Mennonitism,  lies 
not  with  the  ’liberals’  (Professor  Smith  classifies  all 
Mennonite  groups  into  liberals,  moderates  and 
conservatives)  but  with  the  moderates  with  their 
stronger  group  solidarity,  their  greater  steadfastness 
under  test,  their  deeper  sense  of  historical  tradition, 
and  their  stronger  resistance  to  worldly  influences," 
they  concluded.16  Secondly,  they  challenged  his 
emphasis  on  individualism.  In  contrast  the  reviewers 
insisted  that  the  themes  of  the  church,  brotherhood 
and  discipline  were  more  central  than  individualism  in 
Anabaptism. 

Smith  also  was  criticized  for  being  too  inclusive 
in  his  definition  of  Anabaptism  and  too  generous  to 
the  likes  of  Hans  Hut  and  Hans  Denk  who  were,  accor- 
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ding  to  the  reviewers,  at  best  marginal  Anabaptists.  In 
fact.  Smith’s  recognition  of  the  variety  among  those 
rightly  considered  Anabaptist  including  the  more  liberal 
Denk  and  the  more  chiliastic  Hut  and  even  the  more 
violent  Muensterites,  makes  Smith’s  work  quite  com- 
patible with  the  recent  critics  of  "the  Anabaptist 
vision"  school.  He  implied  a polygenesis  reading  of 
Anabaptism  much  before  the  recent  revisionist  school 
proposed  this  interpretation. 

Smith  fought  back  against  his  critics.  On  Denk 
Smith  responded:  "To  be  sure  by  the  standards  which 

we  set  up  today  he  may  not  have  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  orthodoxy  as  we  interpret  them,"  and  on  Hut 
he  added:  "the  fact  that  Hut  was  not  orthodox  accor- 

ding to  saner  standards  of  that  day  or  this  does  not 
justify  the  historian  in  neglecting  him  in  a story  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement.  He  certainly  impressed  his 
views  upon  the  movement  in  that  region  beyond  that 
of  any  other  leader.  Saint  and  sinner  must  both  be 
given  their  dues  in  an  accurate  account  of  historical 
events."17 

Smith  considered  himself  a rigorous  historian 
whose  task  was  not  to  defend  the  Anabaptists  but 
rather  to  see  the  Anabaptists  in  their  humanity  and  in 
their  variety  as  well  as  in  their  protest  against 
authoritarian  Christianity  as  the  forerunners  of  modern 
Mennonites. 

A fourth  critique  pointed  at  Smith’s  lack  of 
"inner  history".  He  had  provided  all  the  facts  but 
neglected  the  meaning,  particularly  the  meaning  for  the 
contemporary  Mennonite  church,  they  claimed.  The 
Anabaptist  vision  school  of  Mennonite  history  was 
formulated  particularly  with  a view  to  providing  a 
necessary  community  identity  for  modern  Mennonites 
beyond  the  liberalism  and  fundamentalism  which  was 
dividing  them  and  beyond  the  negative  interpretations 
of  traditional  anti-Anabaptist  historiography.  Smith’s 
historiography  failed  to  join  in  this  task,  his  reviewers 
implied.  Smith  did  not  agree  that  it  was  his  task  as 
an  historian  to  follow  this  agenda  particularly  because 
it  would  involve  too  much  "mere  speculation."18  He 
was  after  all  trained  to  be  an  objective  historian  not  a 
theologian.  Furthermore,  his  emphasis  on  freedom  and 
individualism,  and  his  readiness  to  embrace  a variety  of 
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postures  into  the  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  world, 
militated  against  the  formulation  of  a narrowly  cast 
theological  agenda  for  Mennonites  such  as  the  Anabap- 
tist vision  offered. 


C.  Revisioning  an  Identity 


But  despite  Smith’s  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
even  his  own  General  Conference  people  were  looking 
for  more  of  an  "inner  history."  They  needed  more 
than  historical  "fact"  and  more  than  the  legitimation  of 
individualism  versus  ecclesiastical  authorities.  They 
needed  a theology  for  their  community  — the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  — not  simply  a theology 
for  individuals.  Wedel  as  well  as  Smith  had  praised 
GC’s  for  what  they  were  not  but  didn’t  offer  a clear 
definition  of  what  the  GC  was  as  a corporate  entity. 
Says  Juhnke:  "Wedel  did  not  adequately  address  the 
apparent  contradictions  between  the  freedoms  of  Ame- 
rican democratic  individualism  and  the  disciplines 
required  for  Gemeinde  group  functioning."19  The  very 
same  could  be  said  about  Smith. 

World  War  II  was  a turning  point  for  the  General 
Conference.  Several  dynamics  coalesced  to  challenge 
the  adequacy  of  the  GC  identity  as  defined  by  Wedel 
and  Smith  during  this  critical  period.  The  funda- 
mentalist-liberal divisions  in  the  church  continued  to 
call  for  a third  option.  Neo-orthodoxy,  a theology 
being  read  by  young  GC’s,  was  challenging  the  ade- 
quacy of  liberalism  as  a world  view.  A high  percen- 
tage of  young  GC’s  were  joining  the  military  during 
World  War  II.  "Individual  conscience"  as  the  deter- 
minative norm  was  not  serving  the  church  well  in  this 
regard.  The  liberal  pacifist  position  maintained  by 
many  GC  leaders  was  proving  less  than  adequate  in  the 
face  of  Hitler.  The  General  Conference  was  without  a 
seminary  from  1931  to  1943  to  develop  and  foster  a GC 
identity  equal  to  the  issues  of  the  day.  Where  to  turn 
for  a new  identity? 

The  Mennonite  Church  stood  ready  to  supply  the 
GC  Church  with  the  necessary  "inner  history,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Smith’s  critics.  The  Anabaptist  vision 
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formulated  by  Bender  was  a ready  third-way  beyond 
fundamentalism  and  liberalism.  It  could  readily  accom- 
modate neo-orthodoxy  as  Donovan  Smucker,  a young 
GC  ethicist,  indicated  in  the  MQR  in  the  mid-194Q’s. 
The  Mennonite  Church  had  a much  better  record  on 
conscientious  objectors  and  its  position  on  Biblical 
nonresistance-closely  allied  to  the  Anabaptist  vision 
understanding  of  church  and  society  apparently  served 
them  well.  Besides  they  had  a seminary  in  Goshen  and 
a scholarly  journal,  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review, 
which  were  both  actively  engaged  in  creating  an 
identity  definition  for  twentieth  century  Mennonites. 

Not  surprisingly  the  (Old)  Mennonite  formulation 
of  the  Anabaptist  vision  quickly  and  quietly  became  to 
a large  extent  the  normative  vision  for  many  in  the 
General  Conference  as  well.  The  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  after  a few  years  in  Chicago  moved  to 
Elkhart  to  form  an  association  with  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary.  This  move  symbolized  the  GC  move 
towards  M.C.  ideology.  During  the  1950’s  and  1960’s 
numerous  young  GC’s  turned  to  Anabaptist  studies 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Dean  Bender.  Only  rarely 
did  GC  scholarship  significantly  challenge  the  ortho- 
doxy established  by  Bender. 

To  be  sure  GC  variations  of  the  Anabaptist  story 
were  evident.  Cornelius  Krahn,  Bender’s  contemporary, 
developed  a magnificent  historical  library  at  Bethel 
College  and  argued  in  the  tradition  of  Wedel  and  Smith 
for  a much  more  pluralistic  view  of  Anabaptism.  He 
especially  insisted  that  the  Swiss  story  was  not  norma- 
tive for  all  of  Anabaptism.  Dutch  and  North  German 
Anabaptism  must  be  given  attention  equal  to  the  Swiss 
Brethren  who  were  the  heroes  at  Goshen.  Krahn  was 
the  first  editor  of  Bethel  College’s  Mennonite  Life 
which  in  language  reminiscent  of  Wedel  emphasized 
that  Mennonitism  meant  "active  Christianity."  The 
Mennonite  Life  implicitly  if  not  explicitly  proposed  a 
GC  Mennonite  agenda  somewhat  different  from  the  OM 
agenda  of  the  MQR.  C.  J.  Dyck  brought  an  agenda 
much  like  Krahn’s  with  him  to  his  teaching  assignment 
at  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  and  Walter  Klaassen 
some  years  later  to  Conrad  Grebel  College. 

Yet  despite  these  notable  caveats,  something 
important  was  happening  to  the  historical  perspective 
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of  the  General  Conference  Mennonites.  In  the  post 
World  War  II  era  the  Mennonite  Church  developed  a 
self-confident  identity  buttressed  by  its  reading  of 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  which  was  lacking,  by 
comparison,  in  the  General  Conference.  The  critical 
difference  lay  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology  — the  under- 
standing of  the  church.  The  GC’s  in  their  reaction 
against  the  authority  of  bishops  and  the  imposition  of 
cultural  conformity  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  had 
emphasized  the  individual  over  against  the  community. 
The  Anabaptist  vision  in  contrast,  be  it  articulated  by 
Bender  or  for  that  matter  by  Krahn,  emphasized  the 
church  as  a disciplined  body  of  believers  who  lived 
according  to  the  ethic  of  Jesus.  This  understanding 
could  provide  a unique  identity  for  all  Mennonites 
within  the  various  North  American  denominational 
options.  Here  was  a theology  which  did  not  simply 
borrow  from  pietism,  fundamentalism  or  liberalism  but 
which  presented  a classical  option  at  least  equal  to,  if 
not  preferable  to,  any  and  all  other  Christian  theolo- 
gies. It  also  seriously  challenged  American  individu- 
alism by  its  strong  emphasis  on  the  community  of 
believers  and,  accordingly,  it  also  challenged  much  of 
GC  self-definition  of  earlier  generations. 

This  ecclesiological  emphasis  proved  both  com- 
pelling and  problematical  to  GC’s.  The  General  Con- 
ference sponsored  a series  of  study  conferences  in  the 
1950’s  designed  to  develop  a common  mind  in  a deno- 
mination which  newly  sensed  that  it  was  more  than  an 
amalgam  of  individuals,  that  it  was  a church  --  an 
organism,  that  it  too  had  slipped  into  traditionalism 
and  needed  to  be  reawakened  to  its  original  dynamism. 
A study  conference  on  The  Believer’s  Church  in  1955, 
alongside  a series  of  other  related  study  conferences, 
evidenced  the  need  to  learn  from  the  Anabaptist  vision 
school  as  it  sought  to  develop  a new  sense  of  common- 
ality beyond  mere  individualism. 

The  documents  of  the  Believer’s  Church  Confer- 
ence indicate  the  struggle  of  the  General  Conference 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
vision  and  to  develop  a unique  GC  version  of  the 
recovery.  Three  sometime  Bethel  College  professors 
can  serve  to  symbolize  the  struggle.  President  E.G. 
Kaufman  sought  to  maintain  the  Smith/liberal  reading 
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of  Anabaptism: 

The  Anabaptists  practiced  free  and  open  inquiry, 
using  both  reason  and  biblical,  especially  New 
Testament,  research  and  reinterpretation,  so  that 
in  public  discussions  as  well  as  in  open  trial  they 
often  disconcerted  and  confounded  the  opposition. 
The  early  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  univer- 
sity men.  The  Oberholtzer  movement  also  began 
with  free  and  open  inquiry,  stressing  education 
and  publication.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Iowa-Illinois  group  the  matter  of  free  and  open 
inquiry  was  even  more  stressed  and  undergirded.20 

Cornelius  Krahn,  the  Bethel  College  historian,  sum- 
marized his  doctoral  work  which  placed  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  at  the  center  of  Anabaptism.  In  contrast  to 
Kaufman  he  said  this  about  individualism  in  Anabap- 
tism: 


The  question  has  been  raised  repeatedly  whether 
the  early  Anabaptists  were  spiritual  individualists 
who  sought  communion  with  God  individually  like 
the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  whether  they 
were  advocating  a closely  knit  and  disciplined 
fellowship  or  church.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  both  of  these  elements  were  present  among 
the  early  Anabaptists.  Representatives  like  Hans 
Denk  and  Obbe  Philips  were  inclined  in  their  later 
years  to  advocate  the  mystical  and  individualistic 
emphasis  on  ’My  God  and  I,’  not  having  much 
hope  that  a church  of  Christ  as  a disciplined  body 
of  true  believers  could  be  realized  on  earth. 
Later,  after  some  disappointing  experiences,  this 
individualistic  approach  came  to  be  strongly 
represented  among  the  Mennonites  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Nevertheless,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Swiss,  Hutterian,  and  the 
Dutch  Mennonites  believed  and  practiced  a disci- 
plined fellowship,  that  is,  attempted  to  realize  the 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  as  far  as  possible.21 

Most  interestingly  a creative  synthesis  of  these  two 

emphases  was  proposed  by  a philosopher,  the  late 
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Harold  H.  Gross.  Gross  struggled  to  combine  the  dual 
emphases  of  freedom  and  order,  building  upon  yet 
challenging  the  work  of  Robert  Friedmann  who  argued 
that  the  essence  of  Anabaptism  was  located  in  its  view 
of  order  and  discipline.  He  quoted  Friedmann  to  say: 

. . .the  central  idea  of  Anabaptism,  the  real  dyna- 
mite in  the  age  of  Reformation.  . . was  this,  that 
one  cannot  find  salvation  without  caring  for  his 
brother,  that  this  ’brother’  actually  matters  in  the 
personal  life.  . . The  interdependence  of  men 
gives  life  and  salvation  a new  meaning.  It  is  not 
’faith  alone’  which  matters.  . . but  it  is  brother- 
hood. . . intimate  caring  for  each  other.  . . an 
essential  fellowship. 

To  this  Gross  added  the  following  commentary: 

Here  is  the  true  genius  of  the  Anabaptist  con- 
tribution — and  here  is  true  "order"  or  "form",  as 
found  in  the  Early  Church.  It  has  about  it  the 
independent  spirit  of  free,  moral  spontaneity;  but 
it  also  has  the  character  of  urgent,  responsible 
mutual  dependence.  In  brief,  it  is  a truly  moral 
and  truly  religious  relationship.  What  is  more,  it 
carries  authority:  the  authority  of  the  sensitive 

conscience  in  vital  communication  with  God  and 
brother. 

Friedmann  makes  the  further  contention  that  "this 
much  advertised  individualism,  be  it  that  of  man’s 
conscience  or  that  of  man’s  independence,"  is 
forgotten  within  this  "essential  fellowship."  Far 
from  it!  For  in  this  new  relationship  between 
man’s  autonomy  (conscience)  and  the  group’s 
heteronomy  (authority)  there  can  be  no  canceling 
out  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  group. 
The  two  must  be,  to  use  an  Hegelian  term,  "auf- 
gehoben"  in  a new,  creative  tension.  The  loving, 
"essential  fellowship"  implies  this. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  a common  interpre- 
tation of  nonconformity  shows  the  effects  of  this 
canceling  out  of  autonomy.  Nonconformity  in 
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practice  has  too  often  been  interpreted  as  having 
to  do  only  with  relations  between  in-group  and 
out-group  (the  church  against  the  environment). 
The  "pure  church"  concept  notwithstanding, 
nonconformity  must  operate  within  the  church 
itself  — where  there  is  still  always  something  of 
the  world.  This  can  be  the  case  only  if  personal 
autonomy  is  respected  in  relation  to  the  authority 
of  the  group.23 

Here  was  a potential  GC  reading  which  brought  toge- 
ther both  autonomy  and  discipline,  individuality  and 
heteronomy  in  a most  creative  synthesis.  Unfortunately 
little  was  done  following  1955  to  develop  this  reading 
further.  For  the  most  part  the  Goshen  school  contin- 
ued to  take  the  upper  hand,  with  the  result  that  this 
philosopher’s  alternative  reading,  a product  more  of 
abstract  theorizing  than  of  the  analysis  of  historical 
documents,  was  largely  forgotten  even  by  succeeding 
GC  historians.  But  even  now,  thirty  years  later, 
Gross’s  work  deserves  serious  reconsideration  by  all 
Mennonites. 

Gross  added  another  paragraph  which  introduces 
another  current  in  recent  GC  historiography. 

Insofar  as  the  "Mennonite  experience  in  the 
larger  church"  maintains  this  unity  of  conscien- 
tious moral  freedom  with  the  concern  of  respon- 
sible brotherly  interdependence,  to  that  extent 
the  Mennonite  church  will  be  a united  church  and 
will  manifest  an  ecumenical  witness.  Any  concept 
of  Anabaptist  or  Mennonite  unity,  order,  or  form 
must,  we  believe,  avoid  the  mistake  of  identifying 
the  Mennonite  or  Anabaptist  vision  with  particular 
expressions  of  Mennonite  or  Anabaptist  culture, 
for  culture  too  is  a heteronomous  factor  when  it 
determines  the  outlook.  To  the  degree  that  this 
happens  we  will  have  the  Volkskirche  and  not  the 
"Believers’  Church."24 

Gross  here  footnotes  Robert  Kreider,  who  in  his  study 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Russian  environment, 
contrasted  the  predominantly  Volkskirche  perspective 
he  found  there  with  the  Gemeindekirche  understanding 
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of  Anabaptism.  Most  interestingly  Kreider  was  a 
leader  among  those  Mennonite  historians  twenty  years 
later  who  applied  the  recovery  of  ethnicity  --  nurtured 
as  it  was  on  Black  is  beautiful,  Red  is  beautiful,  Italian 
is  beautiful  — to  the  Mennonites.  In  1973  he  wrote  in 
The  Mennonite  under  the  title  "Influenced,  but  not 
imprisoned  by  our  heritage"  as  follows: 

To  be  a Mennonite  is  to  be  a member  of  an 
ethnic  group.  We  may  insist  that  Mennonites  are 
a religious  group  and  stand  above  ethnicity.  What 
is  an  ethnic  group?  Michael  Novak  says  that  it 
is  "a  group  with  historical  memory,  real  or  imagi- 
nary." 

In  part  you  are  born  into  an  ethnic  group;  in  part 
you  choose  it.  "Given  a grandparent  or  two,  one 
chooses  to  shape  one’s  consciousness  by  one 
history  rather  than  another.  Ethnic  memory  is 
not  a set  of  events  remembered,  but  rather  of 
instincts,  feelings,  intimacies,  expectations,  pat- 
terns of  emotion  and  behavior;  a sense  of  reality; 
a set  of  stories  for  individuals  --  and  for  the 
people  as  a whole  — to  live  out." 

These  heritage  convictions  and  instincts  are  often 
below  the  level  of  consciousness  and  part  of  a 
chain  of  transmission  not  easy  to  root  out.  Ethnic 
memory  may  be  conveyed  in  food,  language, 
patterns  of  speech,  ways  of  having  fun,  jokes, 
tastes.  Heritage  memory  may  be  carried  by  these 
and  by  other  means  — family  reactions  to  volun- 
teering to  need,  openness  or  restraint  in  the 
family  to  discussing  faith  issues,  patterns  of 
giving... 

I am  of  the  conviction  that  our  Mennonite  heri- 
tage speaks  to  the  sickness  of  our  society.  Here 
are  people  who  take  seriously  the  biblical  record 
and  their  dramatic  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage. 
This  heritage  expressed  in  the  language  of  family, 
smallness,  neighborliness  might  offer  answers  to 
the  ills  of  our  society  with  its  vacuum  of  the 
soul,  its  value-free  chatter,  its  rootlessness,  it 
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restless  movement,  its  mindless  conformity,  its 
buy-use-and  -throw-away  approach  to  things  and 
people,  its  dreary  sameness,  its  temporariness,  its 
bondage  to  public  opinion,  its  pressures  "to  be 
with  it,"  its  manipulation  of  images. 

If  the  Mennonite  heritage  is  to  speak  to  the 
needs  of  people  today,  it  cannot  be  a slavish 
imitation  of  Mennonite  traditions.  It  calls  for 
fresh  translations  of  our  heritage  into  the  lan- 
guage of  our  day.  Our  need  is  not  for  a copying 
of  surface  characteristics,  but  rather  for  a living 
out  in  fresh  ways  of  ideas  and  themes  within  the 
tradition. 

Is  not  a reaffirmation  of  Mennonite  peoplehood  a 
throwback  to  the  Volkskirche  which  our  Anabap- 
tist forefathers  rejected?.  . . Does  not  an  Ana- 
baptist believers’  church  call  for  a melting  and 
fusing  together  of  cultures?.  . . Is  it  fair  to  call 
Mennonites  an  ethnic  group;  are  they  not  rather  a 
religious  people  above  ethnicity?.  . . Can  you 
have  pure  peoplehood  of  God  without  cultural 
expressions  of  it?25 

This  did  not  mean  a new  ethno-centrism  for 
Kreider.  Mennonite  historians  were  not  being  called  to 
define  the  Mennonite  story  as  primarily  the  history  of 
a cultural  minority.  Rather  culture  regained  impor- 
tance as  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  Word  made 
flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.  This  is  the  obvious 
message  of  Kreider  for  he  followed  this  brief  essay 
with  a number  of  lectures  which  told  the  stories  of 
incarnations  occurring  in  all  the  various  cultures  now 
represented  in  the  Mennonite  family,  not  only  in  North 
American  and  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world.  Men- 
nonite history,  said  Kreider,  could  no  longer  focus 
exclusively  on  those  European  cultures  which  form  the 
trunk  of  Mennonite  history.  But  this  did  not  mean,  as 
many  critics  of  Mennonite  cultural  Christianity  had 
suggested,  that  ethnicity  and  culture  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  church  without  cultural  definitions. 
Ethnic  identities  needed  to  be  taken  with  utmost 
seriousness  as  the  incarnations  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
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Unity  dici  not  mean  cultural  uniformity,  rather  "Let  a 
Hundred  Flower’s  Bloom"  if  they  all  produce  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Christ’s  body  in  the  world.26 

Kreider’s  flowery  language  and  symbolism  is 
compelling  and  must  be  taken  seriously  by  all  contem- 
porary Mennonite  historians.  GC  historians  should  not 
find  Kreider’s  perspective  problematic  for  the  GC’s 
have  responded  positively  to  acculturation,  only  now 
discussion  of  legitimate  acculturation  needs  to  consider 
not  only  European  cultures  but  cultures  around  the 
world.  This  brings  the  agenda  of  Mennonite  history 
into  close  partnership  with  missiology,  a sophisticated 
and  exciting  field  of  studies  among  the  Mennonites. 

But  the  problem  comes  back  to  this:  what  is  the 

Mennonite  Christian  essence  within  these  many  and 
varied  cultures?  As  Mennonite  historians  tell  the  story 
of  the  Mennonites  in  America,  the  Mennonites  in 
Canada,  and  the  Mennonites  around  the  world,  what  is 
the  authoritative  norm  that  serves  as  the  basis  for 
analysis  and  critique  of  this  story?  GC  historians  have 
been  among  those  who  have  long  argued  that  there  is 
not  a single  Anabaptist  vision  but  a variety  of  Anabap- 
tist schools  of  thought.  The  "demise  of  normative 
Anabaptism"  is  not  overly  critical  for  GC’s  because 
Anabaptism  was  never  normative  for  the  GC’s  as  it  was 
for  the  OM’s.  The  readiness  to  embrace  a plurality  of 
Anabaptist  perspectives  and  Mennonite  incarnations  as 
evidenced  in  the  work  of  C.H.  Wedel,  C.  Henry  Smith 
and  most  recently  by  Robert  Kreider  provides  an  excel- 
lent and  necessary  perspective  to  read  the  reality  of 
Mennonite  pluralism. 

Yet  more  is  needed!  History  can  tell  Mennonites 
what  they  are  and  what  they  have  been  in  all  their 
variety.  They  thus  provide  an  identity.  But  an  autho- 
ritative commonality  above  and  beyond  the  plurality  is 
needed.  Anabaptist  studies  remain  a powerful  aid  to 
this  end,  yet  history  in  and  of  itself  cannot  produce 
this  authoritative  norm.  While  history  can  provide 
identity,  it  cannot  define  an  authoritative  center  for  a 
common  identity.  It  is  right  that  the  General  Confer- 
ence has  not  looked  to  history  to  define  such  autho- 
rity. But  then  where  has  it  sought  the  necessary 
authority  for  its  identity? 


IV. 

Theology:  Evangelical  and  Liberal 


A.  Evangelical  in  Content;  Liberal  in  Style 


American  Protestantism  in  this  century  is  char- 
acterized by  a profound  division,  a division  identified 
by  terms  such  as  modernism  and  fundamentalism, 
liberalism  and  conservativism,  ecumenicalism  and  evan- 
gelicalism. It  is  a division  which  divides  denominations 
from  each  other,  and  creates  division  within  denomina- 
tions. Colleges,  seminaries,  periodicals,  publishers, 
mission  organizations  are  typically  located  in  one  camp 
or  the  other.  While  one  group  is  today  type  cast  as 
those  jamming  the  airwaves  with  born  again  celebrities 
seeking  to  breathe  new  life  into  body,  soul,  bank 
accounts  and  American  patriotism,  the  other  is  typified 
by  those  pressuring  the  powers  that  be  to  bring  justice 
and  liberation  to  South  African,  Guatemala  and  other 
pro-Western,  right  wing  regimes.  Saving  each  indivi- 
dual soul  and  exposing  the  errors  of  alternatives  to 
Biblical  Christianity  is  characterized  as  the  mission  of 
the  one  side,  seeking  justice  for  all  and  dialoguing 
with  non-Christian  religions  the  agenda  of  the  other. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  has 
not  been  spared  this  division  within  American  Protes- 
tantism. Harold  S.  Bender  some  years  ago  argued  that 
the  General  Conference  experienced  far  more  liberal 
influences  and  far  more  fundamentalist  influences  than 
any  other  Mennonite  body.  His  reading  of  the  compa- 
rative degree  of  fundamentalist  influences  in  the 
General  Conference  is  questionable,  but  he  is  probably 
right  regarding  liberal  influences  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  that  the  General  Conference  embraces  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  theological  positions  of  any 
Mennonite  denomination.  In  that  same  analysis  Bender 
went  on  to  indicate  that  this  variety  was  causing  a 
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serious  crisis  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  wondered  if  "a  middle  core  of  Mennonitism 
and  conservativism"  existed  in  this  conference  to  "heal 
the  wounds  and  hold  the  group  together."1 

Shortly  after  that  question  was  posed,  by  coin- 
cidence or  not,  the  General  Conference  mounted  a 
major  round  of  churchwide  study  conferences  between 
1953  to  1962  which  sought  to  revitalize  this  denomi- 
nation and  to  gain  a common  perspective  on  a variety 
of  critical  matters.  The  issues  dealt  with  were:  the 

Church,  the  Gospel  and  War  in  1953;  the  Believer’s 
Church  in  1955;  Evangelism  in  1958;  Christian  Unity  in 
1960;  and  Church  and  Society  in  1961.  Additionally, 
the  Conference  established  study  commissions  on 
Church  Polity,  Church  Discipline  and  on  the  Inspiration 
of  Scriptures.  This  process  of  self-study,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  this  Conference,  resulted  in  a series 
of  important  conference  statements  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties.  Undoubtedly  a significant  degree  of  revitaliza- 
tion and  unity  of  perspective  emerged  out  of  this 
process. 

Nevertheless,  divisions  remained!  A percentage  of 
the  GC  membership  continued  to  experience  alienation 
from  the  majority,  particularly  when  the  Conferences 
or  affiliated  institutions,  periodicals  or  leaders  took 
positions  deemed  liberal  and  therefore  considered  by 
some  as  heretical  or  even  anti-Christian.  Most  re- 
cently spokespersons  for  this  more  conservative  or 
even  "fundamentalist"  stance  have  sought  a more 
unified  voice  through  various  measures.  Partly  in 
response  the  Conference  organized  "dialogues  on  faith" 
in  1984  and  again  in  1985  on  a model  reflective  of  the 
earlier  study  conferences. 

But  these  may  well  also  fail  to  create  unity 
because  at  least  two  different  sets  of  assumptions  are 
operative  in  the  General  Conference.  Whereas  the 
minority,  in  keeping  with  what  Richard  Quebedeux  calls 
"establishment  evangelicalism",  would  wish  for  a less 
critical  stance  towards  American  political  and  military 
policy  and  for  a more  Puritan  or  holiness  stance  with 
regard  to  personal  morality,  they  especially  seek  a 
more  definitive  confessional  stance  particularly  regar- 
ding Biblical  authority.  The  majority  position  by 
contrast,  a position  which  has  characterized  the  Gen- 
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cral  Conference  for  most  of  its  history,  is  essentially 
non-confessional  — and  in  that  sense  liberal.  In  the 
words  of  historian  Pannabecker,  "the  General  Confer- 
ence has  not  been  too  much  concerned  about  precise 
statements  of  faith  or  their  elaboration."2  Stylistically 
the  General  Conference  has  been  open  and  inclusive, 
allowing  for  considerable  diversity  in  theological  per- 
spective. Theological  detail  has  been  considered  among 
the  "nonessentials",  with  the  result  that  the  General 
Conference  has  been  anti-theological  in  the  formal 
sense  of  the  word  "theology."  The  authors  of  Anabap- 
tism  Four  Centuries  Later  state  this  perspective  thus: 
"The  accuracy  of  the  typical  characterization  of  the 
GCMC  as  the  most  liberal  group  of  Mennonites  is 
supported  less  by  its  earlier  preference  for  the  Ris 
confession  than  by  its  subsequent  minimizing  of  the 
value  of  any  such  formulations  of  doctrine."3 

This  liberal  style  has  not  necessarily  been  trans- 
lated into  a liberal  content,  although  some  GC’s  have 
moved  in  this  direction.  Rather  most  GC’s  are  theo- 
logically evangelical,  at  least  in  the  19th  century  sense 
of  the  word,  and  a large  percentage  of  GC’s  are  also 
evangelical  in  the  20th  century  use  of  that  label. 
Richard  Quebedeux  has  defined  Evangelicals  as  those 
who  embrace  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  necessity 
of  personal  conversion,  and  the  missionary  mandate  to 
seek  the  conversion  of  all  to  Christ.4  In  1955  the 
Believer’s  Church  conference  affirmed  a virtually  iden- 
tical set  of  criteria  for  those  who  wish  to  be  baptized 
and  gain  membership  in  the  General  Conference.  The 
only  additional  commitments  were  "fellowship  of  the 
Church  and  separation  from  the  world."5 

Yet  while  the  GC  is  evangelical  or  conservative  in 
theological  emphases,  it  remains  anti-confessionally 
liberal  in  style.  This  combination  of  being  simultane- 
ously liberal  in  style  and  evangelical  in  content  may 
have  confused  H.  S.  Bender  and  seemingly  continues  to 
confuse  many  who  want  to  divide  everyone  neatly  into 
two  camps.  The  General  Conference  has  quite  success- 
fully been  both/and  rather  than  either/or  liberal  and 
evangelical.  It’s  genius  has  been  to  embrace  consi- 

derable freedom  and  pluralism  in  an  essentially  evange- 
lical church.  This  dynamic  seems  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  and  hence  the  poor  prognosis  for  the 
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"dialogue  on  faith."  A potential  remedy  may  be  to 
abandon  the  anti-confessional  prejudice  without  aban- 
doning the  commitment  to  freedom  and  the  leaven  of 
pluralism.  A common  confession  if  rightly  conceived 
should  be  a statement  of  inclusion  more  than  of  exclu- 
sion, a commitment  to  a common  authority  more  than 
an  authoritarian  commitment.  Whatever  may  have 
obtained  in  the  past,  anti-confessionalism  may  be 
counterproductive  today  because  Mennonites  can  no 
longer  assume  common  theological  beliefs  in  the  larger 
society,  nor  can  it  remain  a pariah  religion,  emphasi- 
zing variations  while  other  denominations  provide  the 
major  themes. 


B.  An  Anti-Creedal  Tradition 


GC  anti-creedal  and  anti-confessional  liberalism  is 
premised  on  a variety  of  historical  dynamics,  outside 
influences  and  theological  assumptions  which  deserve 
our  consideration.6  The  first  of  these  was  most 
clearly  enunciated  by  Henry  P.  Krehbiel  in  his  1898 
History  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonites 
of  North  America  namely  that  all  Mennonites  are 
agreed  on  the  theological  essentials  and  that  emphasis 
on  doctrinal  precision  would  only  divide  not  unite 
Mennonites.  John  H.  Oberholzer  was  in  error,  said 
Krehbiel,  when  in  1856  he  proposed  union  on  the  basis 
of  a common  creed.7  Before  Oberholzer  "erroneously 
it  was  held  that  union  must  rest  in  absolute  likeness  in 
doctrine  and  custom."  This  was  unnecessary  Krehbiel 
argued,  "For  in  the  main  tenets  of  faith  and  doctrine 
there  is  substantial  unity  among  all  Mennonites  in 
America."  In  seeking  historical  support  Krehbiel  less 
than  accurately  claimed  that  "Men no  and  his  co-labor- 
ers had  advocated  freedom  from  man-made  laws  and 
forms."8  He  concluded  that  Oberholzer  continued  this 
error  in  his  "proposition  aimed  at  a compromise  in 
doctrines  and  customs  in  order  to  attain  to  exact 
likeness,  instead  of  a combination  for  the  purpose  of 
together  carrying  on  Christian  work."9 

Two  years  later,  in  1858,  Oberholzer  modified  his 
proposal.  He  now  argued:  "If  the  Mennonite  denomi- 
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nation  is  to  hold  its  own  as  a Christian  church  and 
not  gradually  to  disappear,  it  is  necessary  that  self  be 
denied  and  that  all  the  rubbish  of  rules  and  traditions 
as  well  as  all  the  various  creeds,  which  the  contending 
factions  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  up,  be  set 
aside,  and  that  those  fundamental  doctrines,  on  which 
all  can  agree,  be  adopted  and  be  made  the  common 
creed."10  Daniel  Hoch  agreed  and  suggested  that  the 
Dortrecht  Confession  should  be  adopted  as  the  common 
creed.  Beyond  that  in  good  pietist  tones  Hoch  added 
that  schism  would  be  avoided  if  the  "ministers  of  the 
church  abide  faithfully  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
continue  to  teach  true  repentance."11  Evangelical 
preaching  would  be  the  true  unifier,  even  more  so  than 
a common  creed. 

But  the  emphasis  according  to  Krehbiel’s  inter- 
pretation was  still  too  much  on  common  creed  and  not 
enough  on  common  deed.  In  the  categories  of  twen- 
tieth century  ecumenism,  Krehbiel  maintained  that  the 
GC  union  could  not  be  and  was  not  premised  on  a 
detailed  consensus  on  faith  and  order  but  rather  on  a 
common  agenda  of  life  and  work.  Consensus  on  the 
theological  basics  was  a given  and  need  not  be  deba- 
ted. Union  finally  came  when  the  South  Germans  in 
Iowa  proposed  union  on  the  basis  of  a common  task, 
namely  missions.  Thus,  the  South  German  emphasis  on 
common  deeds  triumphed  over  Oberholzer’s  concern  for 
a common  creed  as  the  rallying  point  for  GC  union. 
And  Krehbiel,  according  to  this  reading,  could  claim 
his  South  German  kinsfolk  as  the  true  founders  of  this 
Conference.12 

The  six  articles  of  the  "Union  of  all  Mennonites 
of  North  America"  adopted  by  the  first  General  Con- 
ference in  1860  confirms  Krehbiel’s  interpretation. 
Article  two  reads: 

That  fraternal  relations  shall  be  severed  only 
when  a person  or  church  abandons  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  denomination;  namely 
those  concerning  baptism,  the  oath  etc.,  (wherein 
we  follow  Menno  Simons),  as  indeed  also  all  those 
principle  doctrines  of  the  faith  which  we  with 
Menno  base  solely  upon  the  Gospel  as  received 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.13 
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Theological  precision  obviously  was  not  a primary 
concern  of  the  GC  founders.  And  neither  was  it  a 
priority  for  succeeding  generations.  The  1896  Consti- 
tution included  this  brief  statement  as  "Our  Common 
Confession": 

The  conference  recognizes  and  acknowledges  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life;  for 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  3:11).  In  matters  of 
faith  it  is  therefore  required  of  the  congregations 
which  unite  with  the  conference  that,  accepting 
the  above  confession,  they  hold  fast  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  baptism  on  confession  of  faith, 
the  refusal  of  all  oaths,  the  Christ-taught  doc- 
trine of  peace  and  non-resistance,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  scriptural  discipline.14 

Succeeding  constitutions  reiterated  essentially  the  same 
statement.  It  is  most  important  to  note  Pannabecker’s 
conclusion  that  "there  have  been  no  other  official 
statements  of  faith  adopted  by  General  Conference."15 
The  Cornelius  Ris  Confession  was  recognized  in  1895  as 
suitable  for  use  but  was  not  formally  adopted.  The 
Souderton  Statement  of  1941  was  approved  as  a guide 
for  the  Seminary  but  was  not  adopted  as  the  common 
Conference  confession. 

The  Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Conduct  repeated 
the  GC  position  on  theology  in  1935  in  response  to  a 
complaint  from  the  Berne  Church  regarding  modernism 
in  the  Conference.  "Here  we  wish  to  emphatically 
remind  ourselves,"  this  Committee  reported,  "that  it 
always  was  the  Spirit  of  the  General  Conference  to  be 
in  unity  on  principle  points  of  doctrine  and  on  minor 
points  permit  liberty."  The  Committee  concluded  from 
its  investigation  that  in  the  General  Conference  "the 
expression  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  is  clear  and 
sound."16 

At  the  same  Conference  sessions  in  1935  the 
Comity  Committee  commented  very  similarly  on  GC 
theology.  Seemingly  some  leaders  of  the  Central 
Conference,  which  was  contemplating  union  with  the 
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General  Conference,  were  fearful  that  such  a union 
"could  only  be  had  at  the  price  of  intellectual  freedom" 
because  they  had  read  in  some  GC  church  papers  that 
"all  ministers  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain doctrinal  statements."  The  Comity  Committee 
explained  to  these  ministers  "that  the  basis  of  the 
unity  which  we  seek  is  not  uniformity  whether  in  dress 
or  customs  or  in  Scripture  interpretation,  but  rather  a 
unity  of  purpose,  a uniting  of  our  resources  for  more 
effective  work  in  the  kingdom."17  Priority  again  was 
given  to  life  and  work,  or  if  you  will  to  orthopraxis 
rather  than  orthodoxy. 

Another  variant  of  this  posture  is  evidenced  in 
the  little  booklet  Finding  Faith  and  Fellowship  by 
Burton  Yost  published  by  the  conference  in  1963. 
Under  the  heading  "Beliefs  or  Faith?"  Yost  writes  as 
follows: 

In  looking  for  such  a basic  faith  people  may  think 
of  a set  of  beliefs,  a list  of  truths,  a system  of 
teaching.  They  want  beliefs  that  touch  life  and 
give  it  meaning. 

Most  churches  have  a list  of  teachings  called  a 
creed  or  a statement  of  faith.  Mennonites  are 
somewhat  different  here.  While  we  have  a state- 
ment of  faith  in  which  we  list  our  beliefs.  Gene- 
ral Conference  Mennonites  have  been  reluctant  to 
formulate  and  adopt  creeds.  They  prefer  to  go 
directly  to  the  Scriptures  for  matters  of  faith  and 
practice. 

What  all  of  us  need  is  faith.  Faith  not  in  some- 
thing, but  someone.  That  someone  is  God.  What 
we  are  really  looking  for  is  God.18 

Orthodoxy  again  is  perceived  as  secondary,  here  not  as 
much  to  emphasize  the  priority  of  orthopraxis,  but 
rather  a kind  of  ortho-experience.  Faith  as  a verb  is 
emphasized  over-against  faith  as  a noun. 

This  anti-creedalism  is  not  surprising  when  we 
recall  the  theological  movements  which  influenced  the 
General  Conference.  Of  primary  importance  here  is 
pietism,  or  its  American  variant,  evangelicalism. 
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Over-against  the  creedalism  of  Protestant  scholasticism 
as  found  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  and 
the  sacramentalism  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian 
and  some  Lutheran  churches,  the  evangelicals  empha- 
sized a personal  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  in  faith 
evidenced  in  a moral  life  and  active  pursuit  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  through  missions.  This  was  the 
central  thrust  of  the  Wadsworth  School  through  the 
influence  of  the  van  der  Smissen  family.  It  also  cha- 
racterized Cornelius  H.  Wedel  with  his  positive  evalua- 
tion of  pietism  and  his  emphasis  on  "practical  Chris- 
tianity." This  19th  century  evangelicalism  supplied  the 
mood,  the  tone  and  the  spirit  which  prevailed  through- 
out this  denomination’s  first  century. 

In  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  twentieth,  a large  segment  of  American 
evangelicalism  — including  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Disciples  and  others  — 
gradually  evolved  in  the  direction  of,  what  some  scho- 
lars have  labelled,  "evangelical  liberalism".  As  exem- 
plified in  Walter  Rauschenbush,  the  evangelical  empha- 
sis on  personally  responding  to  Jesus  and  the  urgency 
of  missionary  activism  remained  but  human  sinfulness 
and  its  consequences  and  the  necessary  responses  to 
that  sin  were  redefined  in  more  social  and  less  indivi- 
dualistic categories.  A new  optimism  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  individual,  social,  national  and  even  in- 
ter-national transformation  in  the  image  of  Jesus,  the 
elder  brother  of  all  mankind,  prevailed.  Social  action 
became  paramount,  doctrinal  orthodoxy  received  only 
limited  attention. 

In  a moderate,  and  frequently  hesitant  way, 
General  Conference  Mennonites,  shared  in  this  shift 
towards  evangelical  liberalism.  They  tested  the  waters 
by  briefly  joining  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
prior  to  the  Great  War.  After  the  War  they  waded  in 
with  advice  to  the  government  on  military  and  foreign 
policy.  They  soon  swam  for  a time  quite  comfortably 
alongside  the  optimistic  pacifists,  be  they  mainline 
Protestants  or  Quakers  and  Brethren. 

It  was  this  pietist  cum  liberal  orientation  that 
pervaded  the  inter-War  years.  Witmarsum  Theological 
Seminary,  the  All  Mennonite  conferences,  even  some  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work  reflected  this  liberal 
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optimism  — including  its  emphasis  on  social  transfor- 
mation and  its  deemphasis  of  orthodoxy. 

Numerous  disillusioned  (Old)  Mennonites,  many  of 
them  associated  with  the  Friend’s  relief  work  in 
France  after  the  War  and  with  Goshen  College  prior  to 
its  closure  for  a year  in  1923,  found  this  more  liberal 
activistic  spirit  in  the  General  Conference  compelling. 
A new  emphasis  in  the  Mennonite  Church  on  doctrinal 
conformity  and  worldly  nonconformity,  imposed  they 
believed  by  authoritarian  bishops,  urged  a goodly 
number  of  OM’s  to  seek  employment  in  GC  schools 
and/or  membership  in  GC  churches.  The  Christian 

Exponent,  the  mouthpiece  of  these  disgruntled  young 
(Old)  Mennonites  and  their  somewhat  liberal  agenda, 
with  time  merged  with  The  Mennonite.  Their  hostility 
to  what  they  perceived  as  illegitimate  delineations  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  lifestyle  at  the  expense  of  a 
vigorous  social  activism,  continued  to  be  heard  in  the 
General  Conference  in  the  following  decades.  Their 
anti-authoritarian  bias  paralleled  the  Oberholzer  ex- 
perience; former  (Old)  Mennonites  seeking  a more 
liberal  style  in  the  General  Conference. 

The  Mennonite  recovery  of  Anabaptism  also  provi- 
ded support  for  GC  anti-creedalism.  C.  Henry  Smith’s 
reading  of  Anabaptism  as  essentially  individualistic  and 
opposed  to  any  external  authority  be  it  bishop  or  creed 
played  the  major  role  here.  The  renowned  OM  turned 
GC  preacher,  professor  and  College  president,  John 
Ellsworth  Hartzler,  the  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  of  the 
Mennonites,  turned  Smith’s  reading  into  a primary 
weapon  in  his  battles  with  his  former  church.  Most 
other  writers  in  The  Christian  Exponent  echoed  Smith 
and  Hartzler  on  Anabaptism.  Even  the  theologically 
more  sober  analysis  of  J.  H.  Langenwalter  of  Bethel, 
despite  his  implicit  interest  in  careful  theological 
formulations  as  evidenced  in  his  book  Christ's  Headship 
of  the  Church  According  to  the  Anabaptist's  Whose 
Followers  Became  Mennonites,  found  in  his  Anabaptist 
heroes  an  emphasis  on  orthopraxis  primarily  rather 
than  on  orthodoxy.19  And  rightly  so,  for  early  Ana- 
baptist statements  such  as  the  Schleitheim  Confession 
assumed  doctrinal  commonality  with  other  Christians. 
Hence,  they  emphasized  uniquenesses  and  those  pri- 
marily in  the  realm  of  ethics,  of  Christian  life,  of 
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orthopraxis. 


C.  Pro-Confessional  Challenges 


Not  everyone  in  the  General  Conference  shared  in 
this  anti-creedalism.  The  1920  triennial  sessions,  for 
example,  heard  a paper  by  W.  S.  Gottshall  titled:  "In 

view  of  the  Present  Day  Charges  of  Departing  from 
Sound  Doctrine,  Should  We  Not  Obligate  Ourselves  to 
Abide  by  a Uniform  Confession  of  Faith?"  With  refer- 
ence to  existing  confessional  statements  he  said:  "We 

may  have  these  matters  mentioned  in  our  constitution 
but  they  are  so  brief  and  indefinite  that  they  are  not 
understood."20  The  result  of  this  situation  was  a 
"multiform"  rather  than  a uniform  confession  of  faith, 
he  concluded.  "The  liberal  policy  of  the  General 
Conference  which  had  for  its  aim  the  collection  of  all 
Mennonites  into  one  body,  made  such  a wide  platform 
that  admitted  and  tolerated  other  things  not  Mennonite 
and  not  Biblical,  before  our  congregations  were  aware 
of  it."21  In  response  to  this  situation,  which  according 
to  Gottshall  was  "rapidly  becoming  a curse,"  the  Con- 
ference appointed  a Committee  to  draft  a "uniform 
confession  of  faith  and  a plan  of  discipline  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  to  the  ministry  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  at  the  next  General  Conference".22 
The  Committee  completed  its  assignment  but  the  Con- 
ference never  voted  on  the  new  confession.  The  rea- 
sons are  not  readily  available.  Perhaps  the  responses 
elicited  from  each  congregation  on  the  document  were 
simply  too  mixed.  Many  in  this  Conference  obviously 
did  not  see  the  need  for  a common  written  symbol.23 

Gottshall’s  paper  did,  however,  signal  a growing 
restlessness  regarding  this  Conference’s  liberal  style 
with  reference  to  theology.  He  concluded,  undoubtedly 
under  the  influence  of  the  increasingly  strident  funda- 
mentalist rhetoric  of  the  day,  that  the  liberal  style 
now  also  tolerated  liberalism  in  content.  At  the 
previous  Conference  sessions  in  1917,  Gottshall  already 
indicated  his  concern  on  this  issue  when  he  together 
with  David  Toews  issued  a minority  report  on  con- 
tinuing GC  participation  in  the  Federal  Council  of 
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Churches.  These  two  men  argued  that  the  GC  withdraw 
from  the  FCC  because  that  organization  supported 
American  involvement  in  the  War,  tolerated  membership 
in  secret  societies  and  embraced  modernists.  On  this 
issue  Gottshall  successfully  persuaded  the  conference  to 
follow  his  advice,  the  GC  withdrew  from  the  FCC. 

In  the  1920’s  theological  liberalism,  or  even 
modernism,  became  an  issue  at  all  three  GC  post-se- 
condary schools  in  the  U.S.  In  1916  at  Bethel,  Gustav 
Enss,  a German  instructor,  charged  Jacob  F.  Balzer,  a 
Bible  instructor,  with  liberalism.  Balzer  was  cleared 
but  soon  left  the  college,  as  did  Enss.  By  1919  a 
major  conflict  reached  its  zenith  with  a number  of 
bright  young  liberal  professors  on  one  side  and  more 
traditionalist  Board  members  on  the  other.  These 
"Young  Turks",  as  Bethel  historian  Keith  Sprunger 
describes  them,  were  more  than  liberal  in  style  and 
also  were  more  than  liberal  in  theology.  Some  were 
liberal  to  the  point  of  becoming  strong  proponents  of 
the  American  war  effort  alongside  their  hero  Woodrow 
Wilson.24  The  Board  led  by  Peter  H.  Richert  and 
Henry  P.  Krehbiel  in  a move  contradicting  Krehbiel’s 
earlier  attitude  towards  creeds  now  sought  to  have  all 
professors  sign  a statement  of  "Rules  and  Regulations." 
The  Young  Turks  refused,  were  fired  or  resigned.  In 
1921  the  Board  explained  to  the  constituency  that 
although  they  could  not  deny  that  in  the  past  "certain 
elements  of  modern  theology"  had  been  taught  at 
Bethel  College,  the  teachers  of  modernism  had  been 
purged.25 

The  conflict  was  not  that  easily  resolved.  But  for 
a time  the  accusations  of  liberalism  were  focussed  more 
on  Bluffton  and  Witmarsum  than  on  Bethel.  These 
accusations  were  generated  primarily  by  John  Horsch  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  As  a major  contender  for  the 
more  fundamentalistic  forces  in  his  denomination,  he 
wrote  two  pamphlets  focussed  primarily  against  the 
presidents,  professors  and  associates  of  Bluffton  Col- 
lege and  Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary.  The  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Modernism  published  in  1924  and  Is 
the  Mennonite  Church  Free  From  Modernism?  in  1926 
did  not  hesitate  to  name  names  and  to  detail  the 
theological  heresies  of  those  thus  named. 

Horsch’s  strong  anti-liberal  passion  was  not 
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atypical  in  his  denomination.  Daniel  Kauffman  had 
given  major  leadership  to  a detailed  definition  of 
theological  and  ethical  conservativism  through 
authoritative  textbooks  on  doctrine  which  he  compiled, 
The  Gospel  Herald  which  he  edited  and  numerous 
boards  which  he  chaired.  In  1921  the  Mennonite 
Church  formalized  this  orientation  by  adopting  a 
confession  with  the  title  "The  Christian  Fundamentals." 
Besides,  as  indicated  earlier,  Goshen  was  closed  in  1923 
to  purge  it  of  its  liberal  reputation.  Forces  especially 
in  the  Virginia  wing  of  the  Mennonite  Church  were  not 
persuaded  that  Goshen  was  now  completely  orthodox 
and  continued  to  raise  questions  through  the  Sword 
and  Trumpet.  Even  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review , 
established  at  Goshen  in  1927  by  H.  S.  Bender  as  a 
moderate  and  scholarly  voice,  retained  a bias  against 
the  liberal  style  of  General  Conference  scholars.  J.  E. 
Hartzler,  E.  G.  Kaufman  and  C.  Henry  Smith,  three 
major  General  Conference  scholars  of  the  1930’s,  all 
had  their  work  reviewed  negatively  in  the  MQR. 

What  Horsch’s  motives  were  for  attacking  those 
Mennonites  outside  of  the  OM  Church  is  not  clear. 
Jim  Juhnke  recently  contended  that  Horseh  was  trying 
to  give  Goshen  time  to  regroup  after  losing  most  of  its 
brightest  stars  to  Bluff  ton.  In  this,  says  Juhnke,  he 
was  quite  successful.26  If  this  was  the  case  or  not 
Horseh  did  manage  not  only  to  divert  Mennonite 
Church  support  from  the  Ohio  schools  but  also  to  raise 
anxiety  in  General  Conference  circles.  W.  S.  Gottshall 
agreed  with  Horseh  that  Bluffton  had  become  the 
"dumping  ground"  of  Goshen’s  liberal  refuse.  He 
continued  to  agitate  for  changes  throughout  the  1920’s. 
In  1929  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Berne,  Indiana  and  their  former  pastor  P.  R. 
Schroeder  brought  "Evidence  of  Modernism  at  Bluffton 
College"  to  the  General  Conference  sessions.  They 
asked  that  such  modernism  be  counter-acted  by  the 
Conference  by  affirming  the  creed  of  the  World’s 
Christian  Fundamentals  Association.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  Conference  did  not  and  really  could  not  act  on 
these  charges.  Nevertheless,  two  years  later  Witmarsum 
Seminary,  next  door  to  Bluffton,  closed  its  doors  in 
part  for  financial  reasons  and  in  part  as  a result  of 
lack  of  confidence  resulting  from  charges  that  it  too 
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was  not  sufficiently  conservative.27 

One  year  later,  in  1932,  Bethel  again  became  the 
focus  for  those  who  questioned  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
GC  schools.  H.  P.  Krehbiel  again  led  the  conservative 
forces,  this  time  proposing  that  the  Western  District 
Conference  establish  a Bible  School  with  the  $200,000 
endowment  it  granted  some  years  earlier  to  Bethel. 
The  149  to  131  pro-Bethel  vote  saved  the  College,  yet 
also  was  a factor  in  the  founding  of  Grace  Bible 
Institute  in  Omaha  as  an  alternative,  more  conservative 
school  for  dissenting  GC’s  and  other  Mennonites  of  a 
similar  ideology. 

Grace  Bible  Institute  is  symbolic  of  those  alterna- 
tive institutions  and  programs  established  by  dissenting 
General  Conference  members  during  these  controversial 
years  and  thereafter.  Numerous  GC’s  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  Conference  while  others  continued  to  support 
the  Conference  selectively.  Their  common  complaint 
was  that  the  Conference,  or  at  least  elements  of  the 
Conference,  had  become  too  liberal. 

They  were  and  are  correct,  in  part  at  least.  In 
style  the  Conference  was  liberal.  From  the  very 
beginning,  unity  was  all  important.  But  in  theology 
the  Conference  was  not  really  liberal  even  if  a detailed 
common  confession  was  perceived  as  divisive  and 
unnecessary.  True,  early  in  this  century,  some  Confer- 
ence leaders  evidenced  considerable  interest  in  the 
"evangelical  liberal"  perspective.  Yet  for  most  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  the 
evangelical  tended  to  limit  the  liberal  even  in  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s.  Various  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions were  drawn  to  a more  liberal  and  others  to  a 
more  fundamentalist  position  but  on  balance  the  em- 
phasis remained  on  a nondogmatic,  pietist  oriented 
evangelicalism  in  which  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
remained  central.  As  E.  G.  Kaufman,  the  GC  leader  in 
the  1930’s  said,  "’the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace 
though  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (Ephesians  2:8), 
this  is  the  only  creed  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites."28 

Yet  in  any  more  profound  sense,  the  theology  of 
the  General  Conference  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  was  at 
best  fuzzy  if  not  confused.  While  the  bishops  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  sought  a clearly  articulated  theology 
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and  clearly  defined  lifestyle  when  the  old  boundaries 
were  no  longer  adequate  for  the  acculturating  Menno- 
nites  at  the  point  which  Paul  Toews  refers  to  as  the 
second  stage  of  the  denominationalizing  process,  the 
General  Conference  also  sought  to  maintain  some  sense 
of  a theological  and  cultural  definition  in  the  face  of 
contending  forces.29  But  with  minor  exceptions  in 
contrast  to  the  (Old)  Mennonites  the  General  Confer- 
ence continued  to  follow  a fairly  consistent  liberal 
style  to  this  end.  It  refused  to  adopt  a common 
confession  of  faith  even  after  one  was  drafted.  Clarity 
of  theological  definition  was  not  to  be  despite  the 
forces  seeking  such  clarification. 


B,  Towards  a New  Confessionalism 


World  War  II  was  a turning  point  for  North 
American  Mennonites  in  many  ways.  Their  accultura- 
tion to  the  American  zion  was  challenged  once  again. 
Their  minority,  even  sectarian  stance,  needed  to  be 
reconsidered.  The  alternative  service  experience 
introduced  the  Mennonites  to  each  other  and  to  the 
problems  of  the  larger  world  like  never  before.  Their 
liberal  pacifist  optimism  proved  wanting.  Theological 
redefinitions  and  clarifications  were  needed  more  than 
ever.  In  many  ways  a General  Conference  seeking 
redefinition  emerged  from  the  wartime  experience. 

A new  seminary  was  needed.  Witmarsum  was 
closed  under  a cloud  in  1931.  In  the  following  years 
GC’s  turned  to  a variety  of  seminaries  and  Bible  insti- 
tutes for  theological  training.  A goodly  number  fol- 
lowed J.  E.  Hartzler  to  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 
several  accordingly  choosing  to  become  Congregational 
ministers.  The  lack  of  a seminary  and  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  Conference  to  establish  a seminary, 
symbolized  the  theological  diffusion  and  confusion  of 
the  Conference  in  the  inter-War  years.  Finally  in  1945 
the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  was  founded  in  coop- 
eration with  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  — the  seminary 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Chicago.  A confes- 
sion was  adopted  by  the  Conference  for  the  Seminary 
as  a basis  for  its  operations. 
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The  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  remained  in 
Chicago  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  In  those  years 
MBS  did  much  to  reformulate  a distinctive  GC  version 
of  Mennonite  theology,  one  that  was  attuned  to  both 
the  Mennonite  tradition  as  well  as  the  city.  The 
Seminary’s  Woodlawn  context  focussed  the  agenda  of 
the  modern  urbanized  world,  both  its  great  needs  and 
its  many  resources  socially  and  culturally.  The  reco- 
very of  the  Anabaptist  vision  emanating  primarily  out 
of  Goshen  provided  a new  reading  of  the  tradition,  a 
new  view  of  the  church,  a new  perspective  on  Chris- 
tian ethics  especially  with  regard  to  nonresistance,  and 
a new  way  of  bridging  the  gap  between  more  liberal 
and  more  fundamentalist  Mennonites.  The  very  impor- 
tant Believer’s  Church  Conference  held  at  the  Seminary 
in  Chicago  in  1955  together  with  the  other  study 
conferences  listed  earlier  sought  to  give  a General 
Conference  expression  to  this  Anabaptist  recovery. 

Neo-orthodoxy  provided  another  theological  re- 
source to  GC’s  in  this  post  war  revitalization.  Dono- 
van Smucker,  a theology  teacher  at  MBS  in  Chicago, 
most  clearly  symbolized  this  post-liberal  approach  to 
articulating  the  faith.  But  neo-orthodoxy  contributed 
less  directly  than  indirectly.  The  new  Seminary  was  a 
Biblical  Seminary,  not  a theological  seminary,  its 
primary  focus  was  Biblical  study  as  its  name  implied. 
The  Biblical  theology  school,  a close  ally  of  neo-ortho- 
doxy,  provided  the  dominant  model  of  biblical  study  at 
the  Seminary  until  very  recently.  According  to  this 
approach  the  Bible  must  be  studied  inductively,  without 
theological  presuppositions.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Scripture,  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Biblical 
people,  must  be  understood  in  the  context  of  their  sitz 
in  leben.  Historical  critical  methods  were  legitimately 
used  to  this  end.  A Biblical  world  view,  accordingly, 
emerged  from  Scripture  — a view  of  life  and  death,  of 
time  and  history,  of  God  and  man,  of  promise  and 
fulfillment  and  so  on.  This  school  of  thought  taught 
that  it  is  the  task  of  Christians  to  make  this  world 
view  their  own  and  to  translate  it  into  their  present 
situation.  Inductive  Bible  study  covered  all  bases,  it 
could  move  directly  from  the  text  to  present  appli- 
cation. Hence,  people  trained  in  systematic  theology 
were  a rarity  in  the  General  Conference  as  well  as 
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in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Given  the  place  of  the  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
vision  school  and  of  the  Biblical  theology  school  in  the 
post-War  GC  revitalization,  theologians  weren’t  really 
needed  --  only  biblical  scholars  and  historians.  Nei- 
ther was  theology  needed!  The  pre-War  resistance  to 
confessions  and  creeds  was  reaffirmed.  Theology  was, 
in  fact,  being  done  by  Biblical  scholars,  historians, 
ministers  and  others,  indeed  much  of  Mennonite  history 
and  Biblical  scholarship  was  profoundly  theological, 
nevertheless  theology  per  se  remained  suspect.  Theo- 
logy with  its  tendencies  to  systematize  was  seen  to  be 
too  Greek  in  its  orientation,  whereas  the  Biblical 
approach  was  more  Hebraic.  Other  Reformation  Chris- 
tians with  their  confessionalism  retained  the  Greek 
style  whereas  a full-fledged  Anabaptist  restitutionism 
sought,  some  claimed,  to  regain  the  Hebraic  style. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessionalism  focussed  on 
correct  belief,  it  was  argued,  whereas  Anabaptist 
Biblicism  emphasized  right  living.30 

In  the  meantime,  several  important  institutional 
events  occurred.  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Elkhart,  from  the  city  to  the 
semi-rural,  from  inter-denominational  interchange  to  a 
primarily  inter-Mennonite  agenda.  The  implications  of 
this  move  to  Elkhart  to  form  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  together  with  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  are  many.  Here  we  can  only  suggest  that 
inter-Mennonite  cooperation  was  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  possibility  of  Mennonite  unity,  always  a primary 
GC  object  was  significantly  nurtured.  The  General 
conference  was  with  this  move  seeking  to  reemphasize 
its  Mennonite  roots  and  relationships.  But  what  was 
lost  in  the  process?  We  will  never  know.  It  is  surely 
the  case  that  the  Mennonite  Church  giants  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  first  Harold  S. 
Bender  and  then  John  Howard  Yoder,  placed  the  stamp 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  agenda  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  perspective  thoroughly  upon  the  school  and  its 
students.  The  GC  side,  I would  venture,  was  compa- 
ratively muted  even  if  never  completely  obliterated. 
To  be  sure  the  Mennonite  Church  underwent  major 
changes  as  well  after  the  War.  Some  of  these  may 
have  resulted  from  GC  influences.  It  is  difficult  to 
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determine,  therefore,  to  what  extent  GC  identity 
became  subordinated  to  the  Mennonite  Church  pers- 
pective and  what  the  General  Conference  would  have 
looked  like  had  the  Seminary  remained  in  Chicago. 

The  Seminary  did  adopt  much  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  flavor.  Accordingly  more  liberal  and  more 
fundamentalist  elements  in  the  General  Conference 
tended  to  study  elsewhere  and  to  pursue  somewhat 
variant  agendas.  Did  the  GC  colleges  like  Bethel  and 
CMBC  remain  to  maintain  a more  distinct  GC  approach 
to  Theology? 

This  introduces  another  important  institutional 
development  in  the  immediate  post-War  era  — the 
founding  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College.  This 
school  became  the  dominant  theological  force  among 
the  Canadian  GC’s  and  since  the  Canadian  element  in 
the  General  conference  is  by  now  nearing  one-half  of 
the  total  GC  membership,  it  is  of  increasing  signifi- 
cance. Most  of  the  professors  of  this  College  are 
graduates  of  AMBS,  and  even  if  Anabaptist  vision  talk 
was  not  primary  here,  the  Biblical  theology  school  of 
Biblical  studies  was.  Yet  the  agenda  here  was  not 
shaped  by  the  opposing  forces  of  fundamentalism  and 
liberalism,  these  were  never  very  strong  among  Cana- 
dian GC’s.  Neither  was  there  the  similar  anti-creedal 
bias  in  the  Canadian  wing  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  overall  tone  was  fairly  traditional  and  conserva- 
tive, rather  than  liberal  or  fundamentalist,  a tone 
which  surely  influenced  the  entire  General  Conference. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  if  the  so-called  Russian 
Mennonites,  the  predominant  ethnic  group  among  the 
Canadian  GC’s,  have  been  the  more  conservative  in- 
fluence in  the  General  Conference  with  the  funda- 
mentalist and  liberal  forces  in  theology  coming  from 
other  sources.  The  Canadian  example  would  tend  to 
suggest  that  they  have  been.  If  so  this  would  chal- 
lenge the  recent  interpretation  of  a more  fundamen- 
talist Mennonite  Church  minister  who  sees  the  Russian 
Mennonites  as  the  unfortunate  source  of  liberalizing 
influences  upon  American  Mennonitism.31 

The  anti-creedal,  even  anti-theological,  orientation 
of  the  General  Conference  was  both  confirmed  but  also 
undermined  by  these  new  post-World  War  II  dynamics. 
Discussion  at  the  Believer’s  Church  Conference  posed 
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two  different  attitudes  to  the  value  of  creeds.  In  the 
discussion  it  was  said: 

The  General  Conference  has  never  adopted  a 
formal  creed,  but  we  are  moving  rapidly  in  that 
direction.  We  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  a 
creedal  statement.  The  use  of  a creed  to  check 
on  uniformity  in  belief  and  to  test  teachers  and 
ministers  was  felt  to  be  out  of  place.  Such  a 
method  limits  freedom  of  inquiry. 

But  it  was  also  said: 

that  a statement  of  faith  written  out  on  paper 
was  a helpful  thing.  Its  value  lies  primarily  in 
the  growing  process  that  its  writing  brings. 
Therefore  it  should  be  rewritten  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  it  fresh  and  vivid.  A statement  of 
faith  has  value  in  that  it  gives  us  something  to 
go  by.32 

The  final  recommendation  of  this  conference  on  this 
subject  combined  these  two  positions  rather  well: 

As  a living  brotherhood  drawing  continuously  on 
the  Bible  for  our  faith  It  would  be  helpful  to 
periodically  make  and  reformulate  statements 
setting  forth  those  things  we  must  surely  believe 
and  consider  essential  to  Christian  living.  To 
avoid  the  dangers  of  creedalism  we  believe  such 
statements  should  be  suggestive  rather  than 
formulative.  We  must  wrestle  continuously  with 
the  task  of  ’giving  reasons  for  the  hope  that  lieth 
within  us.’3S 

Four  years  later  Cornelius  Krahn  reflecting  on  one 
hundred  years  of  General  Conference  history  most 
insightfully  wrote  as  follows: 

One  of  the  Mennonite  weaknesses  in  (its)  wit- 
ness is  the  lack  of  consistent  adherence  to  a 
doctrinal  structure.  From  the  early  days  Menno- 
nites  emphasized  with  the  apostle  James  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  Christianity  must  be 
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demonstrated  in  daily  life.  The  early  Anabaptists 
fully  retained  the  basic  doctrines  and  crcedal 
formulations  of  traditional  Christendom.  A 
glimpse  into  the  early  writings  including  The 
Martyr's  Mirror  demonstrates  this.  However,  as  a 
corrective  measure  against  lip  service  to  doctrines 
of  some  of  the  Reformation  churches,  they  be- 
came more  and  more  emphatic  in  their  stress  on 
"practical"  Christianity.  Such  mottoes  as  "See  no 
evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil"  and  "Baptize 
adults",  "speak  what  is  true,"  "free  in  Christian 
beliefs",  "deeds  are  more  important  than  creeds" 
became  quite  popular  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
some  ways  also  among  Mennonites  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

What  was  once  a strength  can  become  a weakness. 
On  the  one  hand,  a shallow  moralism  without 
basic  Christian  doctrinal  motivation  has  been  a 
danger  for  Mennonites.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Mennonites  of  Russia  and  America, 
Pietism  and  religious  emotionalism  have  caused  a 
shift  from  what  little  emphasis  there  was  left  on 
the  traditional  creeds  and  Christian  doctrines  to 
an  emotionally-experienced  Christianity.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Christianity  must  be  experienced 
and  practiced,  but  that  should  not  make  us  lose 
sight  of  the  significance  of  doctrinal  and  creedal 
formulations  and  motivations.  Sooner  or  later  he 
pays  the  price  who  pursues  an  unbalanced  course 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  balance  can  be 
achieved  only  by  an  equal  emphasis  in  preaching 
on  the  significance  of  the  basic  Christian  doc- 
trines as  they  have  been  expressed  and  formulated 
in  the  Apostolic  and  Nicean  creeds,  the  traditional 
Mennonite  confessions  of  faith  and  catechisms, 
and  a personally-experienced  conversion,  a com- 
mitment to  discipleship,  all  within  the  framework 
of  the  church.  The  dual  emphasis  on  an  emotion- 
ally-experienced conversion  and  the  significance 
of  consecrated  Christian  living  which  the  Menno- 
nites have  held  for  generations  in  America  is 
basically  Christian  and  sound  as  long  as  they 
remain  within  the  context  of  the  classic  Christian 
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doctrines  and  ethical  concepts.34 

A pietist  theology  in  either  its  more  evangelical  or 
more  liberal  configurations  ultimately  runs  aground  if 
care  is  not  given  to  the  beliefs  which  premise  Chris- 
tian experience  and  action. 

One  of  those  interesting  paradoxes  of  this  deno- 
mination is  that  although  anti-creedal  in  orientation, 
the  General  Conference  has  at  the  same  time  always 
insisted  that  all  baptismal  candidates  be  given  thorough 
catechetical  instruction.  This  was  one  of  John  H. 
Oberholzer’s  basic  commitments.  In  1968  Willard 
Claassen  wrote  as  follows  in  the  preface  to  This  We 
Believe , a catechism  written  by  James  H.  Waltner: 

Of  course,  action  speaks  louder  than  words.  Right 
action  is  terribly  important.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  what  we  do  is  dependent  upon  what 
we  believe.  Belief  determines  action.  . . The 
title  of  this  book  refers  to  the  body  of  Christian 
teaching  which  Christians  hold  to  be  true.35 

Helmut  Harder,  one  of  the  new  generation  of  GC 
systematic  theologians,  wrote  very  similarly  in  his 
catechism.  Guide  To  Faith : 

Faith  involves  the  task,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
formulating  and  accepting  a creed,  a set  of 
beliefs,  while,  on  the  other  hand  allowing  faith  in 
God  to  pervade  one’s  personal  life.36 

Creed,  confession,  doctrine,  theology  seem  in 
recent  years  to  be  needed  and  to  be  getting  a new 
hearing  in  the  General  Conference.37  Why  now?  The 
fact  that  the  larger  religious  culture  no  longer  assumes 
a consensus  of  basic  Christian  teachings  is  surely  of 
major  importance  here.  The  "basics"  of  Christianity 
are  not  even  known  let  alone  challenged.  The  General 
Conference  can  no  longer  assume  a general  theological 
consensus.  In  the  past  the  General  Conference  because 
of  its  quest  for  Mennonite  unity,  because  of  being 
influenced  by  anti-creedal  theologies,  and  because  of 
its  emphasis  on  individual  freedom,  has  tended  to 
deemphasize  confessions  and  creeds  and  to  allow  for  a 
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theological  pluralism.  This  pluralism  whatever  it 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  unity  has  also  seemed  to 
divide.  Possibly  the  new  concern  for  theology  may, 
indeed,  serve  to  unify  rather  than  divide.  At  least 
this  is  the  hope  for  the  new  confession  of  faith  being 
worked  on  jointly  by  the  General  Conference  and  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Such  a new  concern  for  theology  can  and  should 
retain  the  General  Conference  tradition  of  being  both 
evangelical  and  liberal.  Evangelical  it  must  be  in  order 
to  be  true  to  the  evangel,  the  good  news.  Liberal  it 
must  be  to  allow  for  legitimate  pluralism  even  as 
pluralism  is  found  in  the  Bible.  Liberal  it  must  also  be 
to  recognize  the  dynamism  of  theology,  seeking  as  it 
must  to  translate  the  eternal  into  the  ever  changing 
language  and  reality  of  the  temporal.  A good  confes- 
sional statement  will  unite  rather  than  divide,  will  be 
a vehicle  to  include  more  so  than  to  exclude.  Evan- 
gelicalism and  liberalism  then  need  not  be  anti-thetical 
but  rather  creative  correlatives.  This  combination  is  in 
the  best  of  the  General  Conference  tradition.  It  is 
essential  to  the  GC  dynamic!  It  is  also  essential  to 
the  identity  and  authority  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 


V. 

Authority:  Divine  and  Human 


A.  Modernity,  Identity  and  Authority 


In  his  last  major  work  A Religious  History  of  the 
American  People , the  late  historian  of  American  reli- 
gion, Sydney  Ahlstrom,  identified  Puritanism  in  its 
various  formulations  and  transformations,  as  the  domi- 
nant formative  dynamic  in  American  religion.  But, 
Ahlstrom  theorized,  the  1960’s  marked  the  end  of  the 
Puritan  era: 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  seems  in  many  ways  to 
have  marked  a new  stage  in  the  long  development 
of  American  religious  history.  Not  only  did  this 
intense  and  fiercely  lived  span  of  years  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  but  it  may  even  have  ended 
a distinct  quadricentennium  — a unified  four-hun- 
dred-year  period  — in  the  Anglo-American  expe- 
rience. A Great  Puritan  Epoch  can  be  seen  as 
beginning  in  1558  with  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor, 
the  last  monarch  to  rule  over  an  officially  Roman 
Catholic  England,  and  as  ending  in  1960  with  the 
election  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  president  of  the  United  States. 
To  underline  the  same  point,  one  might  note  that 
the  age  of  the  Counter-Reformation  began  in  1563 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
ended  in  1965  with  the  closing  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Histories  of  the  rise  of  orga- 
nized Puritanism  begin  their  accounts  with  the 
decisive  first  decade  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; and  the  terms  "post-Puritan"  and  "post-Pro- 
testant" are  first  popularly  applied  to  America  in 
the  1960’s.1 
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The  prefix  "post"  has  been  utilized  repeatedly  in 
the  attempt  to  identify  this  profound  sense  that  around 
the  year  1960  one  era  ended  and  a new  one  is  now  in 
the  making.  Some  would  argue  that  not  only  are  we 
into  a post-Puritan  and  post-Protestant,  post-liberal 
and  post-modern  era  but  even  more  so  a post-Christian 
and  post-American  era!  Scaling  down  the  dimensions 
of  the  analysis  considerably,  and  localizing  it  in  a 
particular  Christian  community,  can  we  also  speak  of 
the  1960’s  and  following  as  post-General  Conference? 
Might  we  be  in  a post-GC  era  on  at  least  two  counts? 
For  one,  have  the  primary  modes  of  identity  definition 
run  their  course,  requiring  a re-definition  in  the 
post-Puritan  era?  And  secondly,  does  any  basis  remain 
to  maintain  a separate  GC  entity,  or  must  unity  be 
sought  in  new  ways  especially  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  and/or  with  other  Christian  denominations? 

Even  as  the  "post"  prefix  has  now  become  such 
common  currency  as  to  virtually  debase  its  analytical 
value,  students  of  contemporary  society  have  applied 
all  kinds  of  labels  to  the  rapidly  changing  decades  of 
the  60’s,  70’s  and  80’s  — labels  which  hide  as  much  as 
they  reveal.  We  are  told  that  the  Age  of  Aquarius  was 
pushed  aside  by  the  Age  of  Narcism  which  in  turn  is 
being  pushed  aside  by  the  Age  of  Yuppiedom.  What- 
ever the  value  of  these  labels,  it  is  more  useful  to 
look  beneath  these  shifting  currents  to  the  more 
profound  malaise  which  is  chasing  people  — young  and 
old  alike  — from  one  fad  and  fashion  to  another  in 
search  of  meaning  and  belonging.  The  shifts  from 
social  activism  to  inner  mysticism  to  conservative 
materialism  may  seem  more  profound  than  they  really 
are,  the  continuity  is  more  fundamental  than  the 
discontinuity.  Those  analysts,  I believe,  are  right  who 
see  the  primary  issue  of  the  post-Puritan  era  to  be  a 
profound  crisis  of  identity  and  crisis  of  authority. 
When  the  old  authority  is  gone,  with  the  end  of  the 
Puritan  or  Protestant  or  Christian  assumptions  what  is 
the  new  on  which  we  premise  our  existence?  Or  again 
when  the  acids  of  modernity  have  undermined  the 
bases  of  all  traditional  authorities  what  authority 
remains  to  premise  our  corporate  identity? 

Identity  and  authority  are  frequently  understood 
as  two  separate  or  even  anti-thetical  phenomena. 
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Personal  identity  especially  is  construed  as  individual 
autonomy  which  can  be  gained  only  through  the  release 
from  all  external  authorities  or  by  the  ego  (self) 
functioning  independently  of  the  super-ego  (communi- 
ty). But  identity  and  authority  are  closely  allied  and 
if  indeed  our  Western  societies  are  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  identity  and  a crisis  of  authority  these  are 
not  really  two  distinct  crises,  but  are  rather  one.  As 
sociologists  Roland  Robertson  and  Burkhart  Holzner 
argued  in  their  recent  excellent  edited  work  Identity 
and  Authority:  Explorations  in  the  Theory  of  Society , 

identity  and  authority  are  integral  correlates,  even  as 
are  the  individual  and  the  collective.2  The  quest  to 
answer  the  question:  who  am  I?  cannot  be  answered 
without  answering  the  question:  who  are  my  people? 
The  question  of  individual  meaning  can  only  be  ans- 
wered in  terms  of  collective  belonging  for  the  human 
being  is  after  all  a social  being,  and  to  humanize  is  to 
socialize  — to  become  an  individual  personality  in 
relation  to  others.  And  the  identity  of  the  collective, 
in  which  the  individual  finds  belonging  is  premised 
upon  answering  the  question  who  or  what  is  our  God 
or  gods?  What  is  our  common  authority  which  we 
accept  as  the  source  and  basis  of  our  identity? 

This  identity/authority  crisis  is  the  culmination  of 
at  least  two  powerful  currents  in  Western  civilization. 
For  one  it  is  the  culmination  of  the  quest  for  freedom 
from  all  external  authorities  — the  dominant  theme  of 
the  Western  liberal  project.  The  freedom  from  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  from  the 
divine  right  of  emperors,  kings  and  czars;  from  revela- 
tion, dogma  and  mystery;  from  slavery,  discrimination 
and  prejudice;  etc.  etc.  Few  today  would  deny  the 
great  contributions  of  this  liberal  project  and  many  of 
us  would  champion  the  cause  to  extend  this  tradition 
to  those  darker  corners  where  the  light  has  still  not 
penetrated.  The  peace,  justice  and  service  agenda  of 
the  General  Conference  is  a small  but  significant 
contribution  to  this  end. 

Yet  the  quest  for  freedom  has  run  aground! 
When  all  external  authorities  are  cast  aside  in  the 
name  of  individual  autonomy,  all  that  is  left  is  the 
lonely,  autonomous  self.  Consider,  as  an  example,  the 
so-called  youth  culture.  When  the  1960’s  dreams  of  a 
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new  social  and  political  order  were  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  for  many  nothing  but 
the  lonely  self  was  left.  In  the  1970’s  the  quest  for 
self-realization  and  self-actualization  in  turn  became 
almost  frenetic  through  human  potential  movements. 
Eastern  cults.  Western  pop  psychology,  the  joy  of  sex, 
of  food,  of  jogging.  . . And  in  the  80’s,  "making  it" 
financially  so  we  can  enjoy  the  good  life  yuppie  style 
seems  to  be  the  new  idolatry.  But  the  question  re- 
mains is  this  all  there  is?  A genuine  crisis  of  identity 
prevails  when  all  the  old  authorities  are  gone! 

Complicating  the  matter  is  the  negative  reading  of 
the  very  concept  of  authority.  Theodore  Adorno  et  al 
of  the  Frankfurt  School  contributed  much  to  this  end 
with  their  seminal  study  The  Authoritarian  Personality. 
Searching  for  the  roots  of  Fascism  in  particular  perso- 
nality types  they  located  those  who,  in  the  words  of 
Erich  Fromm,  would  rather  "escape  from  freedom"  by 
capitulating  to  authority  rather  than  escaping  from 
authority  by  claiming  the  freedom  of  their  own  autono- 
mous selves.  The  study,  in  turn,  fingered  conservative 
religious  institutions,  conservative  religious  dogma  and 
conservative  religious  leaders  as  those  most  readily 
attuned  to  authoritarianism  and  fascism.  Liberal 
Protestantism,  in  response  to  such  perspectives  re- 
treated even  further  from  making  any  authoritative 
truth  claims  and  liberal  Protestant  leaders  from  claim- 
ing any  authoritative  role.  Robert  Bellah  observing  the 
liberal  Protestant  Churches  concluded  that  "standards 
of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  and  attempts  to  enforce  moral 
purity  have  largely  been  dropped.  The  assumption  in 
most  Protestant  denominations  is  that  the  Church 
member  can  be  considered  responsible  for  himself.  This 
trend  seems  likely  to  continue,  with  an  increasingly 
fluid  type  of  organization.  . . I see.  . . the  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  notion  that  each  individual  must 
work  out  his  own  ultimate  solutions  and  that  the  most 
the  church  can  do  is  provide  him  a favorable  environ- 
ment for  doing  so,  without  imposing  on  him  a prefa- 
bricated set  of  answers."3 

From  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the 
mid-twentieth  century  a second  contributing  factor  in 
the  identity/authority  crisis  was  gaining  momentum.  To 
oversimplify,  the  newly  emerging  social  sciences. 
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according  to  many  of  its  proponents,  taught  that  all 
truth  claims  were  relative  to  culture,  class,  ethnic 
groups,  sex,  etc.  Nothing  was  true  in  itself,  it  was 
true  only  in  its  limited  context.  All  old  authorities 
even  the  gods  or  sacred  scriptures  were  man-made  as 
were  language,  social  structures,  mores  and  value 
systems.  Hence,  if  man-made  then  relative,  and  by 
extension,  not  really  worthy  of  ultimate  loyalty. 

The  increasing  realization  of  pluralism  further 
corroborated  relativism.  With  so  many  choices  not 
only  among  Christian  denominations,  but  also  now 
between  all  religions  both  the  old  and  the  very  new, 
and  between  religious  and  anti-religious  world  views, 
how  can  any  of  them  be  really  true?  And  representa- 
tives of  all  these  choices  are  next  door  neighbors  -- 
good  folk  all  of  them,  or  at  least  most!  The  reality  of 
pluralism  seemed  to  confirm  to  all  the  relativism  of 
historicism. 

The  60’s  and  70’s  and  80’s  are  at  base  best  seen 
in  terms  of  this  identity/authority  crisis.  This  crisis, 
has  not  eluded  even  a small,  historically  rural  denomi- 
nation like  the  General  Conference.  It  is  experienced 
by  individual  GC’s,  by  GC  congregations  and  by  the 
Conference  itself.  It  is  the  reality  of  modernity.  It  is 
this  crisis  which  has  set  the  context  for  these  lectures. 
The  agenda  has  been  shaped  by  the  profound  sense 
that  ultimately  identity  is  impossible  without  authority 
and  that  the  identification  of  a common  authority  is 
essential  to  a communal  identity. 

If  these  lectures  had  been  given  some  twenty 
years  ago  or  more  their  tone  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. They  likely  would  have  reflected  more  The 
Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies  by  Peter  Berger,  The 
Suburban  Captivity  of  the  Churches  by  Gibson  Winter 
or  Pierre  Berton’s  The  Comfortable  Pew.  They  pro- 
bably would  have  castigated  the  conservativism  and 
traditionalism,  the  inner  directedness  and  irrelevance  of 
modern  Mennonite  churches.  I suspect  they  would  also 
have  sounded  much  more  like  some  of  the  articles 
found  in  Concern , that  little  pamphlet  series  produced 
by  Mennonite  intellectuals  in  the  50’s  and  60’s.  They 
then  would  have  also  inveighed  against  Mennonite 
denominationalism  and  institutionalism;  conference 
structures  and  hierarchies  by  invoking  congregationa- 
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lism  as  the  Biblical  norm.  In  many  ways  this  would 
have  been  a means  to  congratulate  the  General  Confer- 
ence for  its  Congregationalism  in  contrast  to  the 
polity  of  the  Mennonite  Church  being  challenged  in 
those  years  by  the  predominantly  MC  authors  of  the 
Concern  articles. 

And  such  arguments  and  emphases  obviously  had 
their  legitimacy  several  decades  ago  and  may  still  have 
their  place  today.  E.G.  Kaufman  in  the  longest  and 
(the  resolutions  seem  to  indicate)  also  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  papers  of  the  Believer’s  Church  Study 
Conference  in  Chicago  in  1955  borrowed  from  volume  2 
of  Concern,  published  that  same  year,  to  press  the 
theme  of  "Freedom  and  Autonomy"  as  the  General  Con- 
ference essence  --  freedom  for  the  individual  and 
autonomy  for  the  congregation.  Interestingly  in  Kauf- 
man’s personal  copy  of  Concern  2 those  sections 
critical  of  Mennonite  church  polity  repeatedly  carry 
the  pencilled  marginal  notation  "OM".  In  contrast  to 
his  negative  reading  of  OM  polity  Kaufman  congratula- 
ted the  conference  participants  on  the  GC  view  of  the 
church:  "The  Oberholtzer  movement  100  years  ago  was 
a breaking  away  from  the  culture  and  structure  of  the 
Old  Mennonites  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  Ana- 
baptist view  of  the  New  Testament  concept  of  the 
church".  "Today",  he  added,  "we  do  well  to  reexamine 
the  trends  of  development."  In  his  reexamination  much 
of  the  General  Conference  fared  well  against  the 
measure  of  the  New  Testament  except  for  the  Canadian 
GC’s.  Here  he  found  a continuation  of  currents  Robert 
Kreider  identified  in  Russia,  "a  cultural  and  structural 
church  concept,  with  hierarchy,  bishop,  and  rather 
rigid  over-all  control.  This  may  help  to  explain"  he 
concluded,  "why  some  of  our  Canadian  brethren,  al- 
though they  belong  to  the  General  Conference,  never- 
theless feel  quite  a strong  affinity  for  the  Old  Menno- 
nites."4 

President  Kaufman  was  probably  right.  Canadian 
GC  polity,  especially  in  years  past,  did  have  strong 
affinity  with  the  polity  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  This 
may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  twentieth  century 
Canadian  GC’s  never  experienced  the  division  from  the 
(Old)  Mennonites,  and  furthermore  retained  a more 
corporate  view  of  the  church  similar  to  that  of  the 
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(Old)  Mennonites  and  a less  individualistic  view  cha- 
racteristic of  the  GC  alternative.  This  may  also  be  the 
reason  that  leadership  for  the  union  of  these  two 
traditions  is  coming  from  Ontario  in  Canada.  Kaufman’s 
interpretation  may  also  explain  my  concern  about  the 
relationship  of  identity  to  authority  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches.  And  if  this  concern 
is  only  a product  of  my  Bergthaler,  Canadian  roots  and 
my  current  Ontario  location  then  it  can  readily  be 
dismissed  as  an  interesting  but  insignificant  "blick".  I 
would  like  to  maintain,  however,  that  the  issue  is 
neither  idiosyncratic  nor  uniquely  Canadian  but  that 
the  last  decades  have  forced  a new  agenda  on  us  — 
one  that  must  take  the  issue  of  authority  much  more 
seriously  than  in  previous  decades.  Those  of  us  in  the 
social  sciences  and  history  are  trained  to  wield  the 
scalpel  of  critique,  dissecting  therewith  the  Mennonite 
community  to  the  point  that  little  is  left.  But  what  is 
now  needed  as  much  as  analysis  is  a "second  naivete," 
to  use  the  term  of  Paul  Ricour,  which  will  provide  a 
new  synthesis.  And  this  requires  a recovery  of  autho- 
rity as  an  act  of  commitment  beyond  critique.5 

This  new  agenda  which  introduces  the  category  of 
authority  anew  might  also  be  dismissed  as  a capitula- 
tion to  neo-conservatism.  A neo-conservative  emphasis 
on  authority  is  all  around  us  not  only  in  the  guise  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  Jerry  Falwell  and  the  Ayatollahs  but 
also  in  the  inerrancy  battles  among  the  Evangelicals, 
the  attempts  to  reestablish  papal  authority  on  the  part 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  reactionary  turn  of 
numerous  well-placed  Eastern  former  liberals  including 
the  likes  of  Michael  Novak.  Undoubtedly  the  writing  of 
some  of  these  such  as  Peter  Berger  and  Daniel  Bell 
have  influenced  my  thinking  considerably,  particularly 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  family,  ethnic  group  and  local 
community  over  against  the  nation  state  as  primary 
reference  groups.  Interestingly  their  analysis  of  at 
least  some  aspects  of  modern  American  liberalism 
agrees  remarkably  with  the  critique  of  neo-Marxists 
such  as  Christopher  Lasch.  Perhaps  the  neo-conserva- 
tives and  neo-Marxists  alike  recognize  that  in  the 
interests  of  human  values  the  relativizing  of  modernity 
must  be  limited  via  the  conscious  reaffirmation  of  some 
authority  beyond  the  autonomous  individual. 
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More  significant  than  any  labels  is  the  question: 
does  the  current  popularity  of  neo-conservativism 
respond  to  some  significant  human  issues  that  deserve 
our  note?  Obviously  much,  possibly  most,  of  neo-con- 
servativism panders  to  base  human  instincts,  a pan- 
dering that  has  so  often  been  criticized  that  we  don’t 
need  to  replay  that  record  again.  Yet  take  the  issue  of 
abortion  on  demand,  as  an  example  of  the  neo-conser- 
vative agenda,  the  liberal  primacy  of  freedom  and 
autonomy  has  surely  reached  its  limits  here.  Abortion 
is  becoming  just  another  accepted  means  of  birth 
control  devoid  of  all  ethical  questioning.  But  beyond 
such  examples  of  legitimate  neo-conservative  concern, 
younger  people  especially  are  looking  for  an  authorita- 
tive basis  in  the  post-Puritan  era  on  which  to  build  an 
identity.  Dean  Kelley,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  tells  us  that  the  conservative  churches  are 
growing  because  they  offer  meaning  — meaning  pre- 
mised on  an  authoritative  basis. 

The  recent  rise  of  new  sects  and  cults  is  also 
best  understood  as  a quest  for  authority.  A young 
woman  explained  her  decision  to  join  the  Moonies  thus: 

I was  raised  in  the  post-Vatican  Council  church, 
but  I heard  my  parents  and  grandparents  remi- 
nisce about  the  way  it  used  to  be  when  there  was 
no  meat  on  Friday,  strictly  Latin  masses,  novenas, 
everyone  went  to  Confession.  . . I never  knew 
that  kind  of  Catholic  church  and  I yearned  for 
strict  authority  and  discipline.  Since  I couldn’t 
find  it  in  today’s  church,  I found  it  elsewhere,  in 
a cult.6 

People  will  find  authority  someplace,  if  not  in  the 
right  place  than  in  the  wrong  place,  if  not  in  the 
church  than  possibly  in  the  state,  if  not  in  God  than 
likely  in  their  egoistic  selves,  if  not  in  orthodoxy  than 
probably  in  heterodoxy. 

Furthermore  the  identity  of  a community  must  by 
definition  be  premised  on  a common  set  of  assumptions 
— a common  authority.  If  the  authority  is  weak  the 
identity  is  weak.  But  if  no  authority  is  clearly  defined 
and  the  community  continues  to  exist,  an  authority  has 
been  established  by  default.  Such  an  authority  can  be 
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very  functional  even  if  not  identified  as  such.  It  can 
also  be  more  tyrannical  or  subverting  of  the  desired 
identity  then  any  carefully  delineated  authority,  for  it 
controls  without  being  knowingly  legitimated.  Conse- 
quently, a careful  delineation  of  the  authority  of  a 
community  can  serve  as  the  agreed  upon  basis  for  the 
identity  of  that  community  but  also  can  be  limited 
through  checks  and  balances  so  that  it  not  become 
authoritarian.  Authority  then  remains  open  to  the 
Spirit  and  to  change. 


B.  Bible,  Ministry  and  Conference 


From  its  very  beginnings  authority  has  been  a 
central  issue  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  indeed  we  could  argue  that  it  has  been  the 
central  issue.  Already  in  the  1840’s  and  then  again 
periodically  almost  to  the  present,  General  Conference 
spokespersons  negated  the  authority  structure  of  the 
(Old)  Mennonites  in  favor  of  decentralized  congrega- 
tional and  sometimes  even  individual  authority.  And  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  spirit  GC’s  have  been  ever 
wary  of  any  authority  which  might  limit  Christian 
freedoms  and  individual  autonomy.  The  tendency 
accordingly  has  been  to  deal  with  authority  as  a 
negative  category  in  this  denomination. 

Yet  this  negative  attitude  toward  authority  can  be 
overstated.  The  General  Conference  is  not  without 
concern  for  a formulation  of  common  authority(s). 
Despite  the  prevailing  cautiousness  about  authority  we 
have  noted  signals  of  both  explicit  and  implicit  author- 
ity again  and  again  in  the  preceding  lectures.  Now  we 
need  to  explore  more  positive  emphases  on  authority, 
lest  we  distort  the  picture  by  overemphasizing  the 
negative.  Important  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
definition  of  a common  authority  and  these  must  be 
identified  to  complete  the  picture.  But  we  find  even 
when  this  Conference  addresses  authority  as  a positive 
category  that  considerable  care  is  exercised  to  find  the 
right  balance  between  individual  autonomy  and  cor- 
porate heteronomy,  between  the  local  congregation  and 
the  regional  or  bi-national  Conferences.  If  this  issue 
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was  examined  more  closely  than  we  are  able  to  here, 
this  quest  for  balance  on  matters  of  authority  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  unspoken  yet  operative  dynamic  in  the 
GC  and  ultimately  essential  to  the  GC  genius. 

If  we  are  correct  that  the  General  Conference 
informally  or  unofficially  operates  according  to  this 
pursuit  of  balance  on  the  matter  of  authority,  then 
perhaps  this  dynamic  should  be  articulated.  Perhaps 
the  Conference  operationally  functions  on  the  basis  of 
a common  authority  that  simply  awaits  formalization. 
Such  articulation  and  formalization  may  prove  very 
helpful  in  fostering  a common  identity.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  today  when  the  forces  of  modernity  tend  to 
corrode  all  authority,  and  thereby  undermine  all  com- 
munal identities. 

The  quest  for  balance  can  readily  be  identified  in 
three  areas  in  which  the  General  Conference  has 
sought  to  define  a positive  authority.  These  are:  the 
Bible,  the  ministry  and  the  conference(s).  The  discus- 
sion which  follows  tries  to  define  the  authority  attri- 
buted to  these  three  areas  in  terms  of  the  attempt  to 
develop  a balanced  understanding  of  each  of  these 
authorities. 

1.  Authority  of  the  Bible 

In  keeping  with  classic  Protestantism  and  with 
Anabaptist  Biblicism,  a primary  GC  authority  is  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  autho- 
ritative on  most  every  issue  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Conference.  The  Bible  is  so  all  pervasive  that  its 
authoritative  place  and  role  can  almost  be  overlooked 
because  it  is  so  taken  for  granted. 

Nevertheless,  again  in  keeping  with  Protestantism, 
consensus  does  not  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  Biblical 
authority  nor  on  Biblical  hermeneutics  — how  the  Bible 
should  be  interpreted.  Disagreements  over  Biblical 
authority  typically  occurred  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  over  the  need  for  a definitive  confession  of 
faith  — a debate  we  rehearsed  in  an  earlier  lecture. 
But  the  issue  gained  special  focus  when  A.H.  Schultz 
presented  a motion  to  the  1959  conference  sessions 
which  read  in  part  that  "we  are  not  ashamed  to  de- 
clare with  all  true  believers  that  the  Bible  in  its  origi- 
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nal  autographs  is  without  any  discrepancy  and  error, 
and  therefore  fully  reliable  so  that  when  it  presents  a 
record  of  history,  prophetic  utterances,  the  divine  acts 
of  creation  and  redemption,  miracles,  or  any  other 
subject  that  it  speaks  on,  it  is  entirely  accurate  and 
trustworthy  in  every  respect."7 

A vote  was  not  taken  on  this  controversial  for- 
mulation but  rather  Conference  agreed  to  have  a 
committee  return  with  a report  outlining  a possible 
common  position  on  Biblical  inspiration  and  authority. 

In  turn,  a "Statement  on  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
tures" brought  by  the  committee  to  the  1962  Confer- 
ence sessions  was  adopted  but  not  without  dissent. 
This  is  a rich  and  full  statement  of  God’s  revelation  to 
humankind.  It  begins  very  appropriately  with  God  not 
the  Scriptures:  "1.  We  affirm  that  ultimate  truth  and 

life  is  to  be  found  only  in  God  and  that  all  truth 
therefore  is  of  necessity  one  and  indivisible."8  Autho- 
rity thus  begins  with  God.  Biblical  authority  accor- 
dingly is  derivative  and  is  formulated  thus  in  article  8: 

We  believe  that  the  full  revelation  of  God  made 
in  His  disclosure  of  himself  to  Israel  and  through 
Jesus  Christ  His  son  is  accessible  to  us  only 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  is  our  final 
infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.9 

The  formulation  "infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice"  is  the  most  important  here.  This 
contrasts  with  Schultz’s  notion  which  spoke  more  in 
terms  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  autographs  on 
all  matters  which  the  Bible  addresses.  Those  who 
believed  with  Fundamentalists  like  Harold  Lindsell  that 
the  only  way  to  guard  the  authority  of  Scriptures 
against  the  slippery  slope  of  human  interpretation  is  to 
insist  on  verbal  plenary  inerrancy,  I expect,  voted 
against  the  "infallible"  formulation. 

The  General  Conference  has  a high  view  of  Bibli- 
cal authority.  The  Bible  is  after  all  seen  as  infallible. 
But  the  official  position  avoids  extremes;  it  walks  the 
line  between  an  excessive  authority  placed  in  words  as 
posited  in  the  inerrancy  notion  and  a minimalist 
authority  of  human  autonomy  as  is  common  in  libera- 
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lism.  The  last  article  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
meaning  of  infallibility  in  the  General  Conference: 

We  believe  that  the  church  must  continue  to  place 
herself  under  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  word,  being  obedient  to  His  will,  searching 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching  the  word  as  He  has 
commanded  us  to  do.10 

Final  authority  thus  is  in  the  Word  not  words,  al- 
though to  be  sure  this  Word  comes  to  us  in  words. 
These  words,  however,  must  be  interpreted  and  many 
different  interpretations  result  even  among  those  with 
a similar  high  view  of  Biblical  authority.  Additional 
common  authority  symbols  are  therefore  necessary  in 
order  that  a relative  commonality  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Word  results. 

2.  Ministry: 

Interpretation  and  incarnation  of  this  word  is 
concretized  in  GC  polity  primarily  in  the  local  congre- 
gation of  baptized  believers.  In  turn  these  congrega- 
tions usually  call  ministers  to  give  leadership  in  inter- 
pretation. Relative  commonality  between  these  congre- 
gations is  greatly  assisted  if  those  doing  the  interpre- 
tation are  schooled  by  the  same  teachers  of  the  Bible. 
Currently  the  majority  of  GC  ministers  are  trained  in 
the  one  GC  seminary  — AMBS,  in  the  one  Bible  Col- 
lege — CMBC,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  GC  liberal-arts 
colleges.  Since  these  institutions  relate  closely  to  each 
other  and  faculty  members  have  frequently  studied  in 
one  or  more  of  these  schools  the  reading  of  Scripture 
is  remarkably  common.  This  has  greatly  improved  the 
situation  over  those  years  when  a GC  Seminary  did  not 
exist  or  when  the  Mennonite  identity  of  the  existing 
Seminary  was  weak  or  at  least  controverted.  In  1955 
P.K.  Regier  of  North  Newton  said:  "in  the  very  crucial 
years  of  our  transition  we  permitted  our  Seminary  to 
die,  and  for  ten  years  we  were  not  training  our  own 
ministers.  Any  denomination  which  permits  her  young 
men  to  be  trained  exclusively  by  outside  institutions  of 
specialized  study,  particularly  in  matters  of  theology 
and  Bible  interpretation  is  headed  for  trouble.  We  are 
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today  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  error."11 

Even  today  a significant  minority  of  ministers 
being  hired  by  GC  churches  get  their  training  else- 
where. Many  of  these  have  studied  in  more  fundamen- 
talistically  oriented  Bible  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges 
and/or  seminaries.  These  ministers  typically  call  for  a 
more  inerrantist  view  of  Scripture  and  perceive  the 
GC’s  as  too  liberal.  Others  have  attended  more  liberal 
schools  with  a lower  view  of  Scripture  and  more 
relativistic  sense  of  God’s  authority  in  the  world. 
These  sometimes  consider  the  GC’s  as  too  conservative. 
A common  view  of  Scripture  is  thus  undermined,  as  P. 
K.  Regier  argued,  via  the  influence  of  non-Mennonite 
schools.  Occasionally  these  people  have  not  even  been 
raised  under  the  preaching  of  GC  ministers  and,  accor- 
dingly, do  not  have  that  long  term  conditioning  that  is 
very  influential  on  one’s  later  reading  of  the  Bible  no 
matter  which  school  one  attends. 

But  most  of  those  trained  in  more  fundamentalist 
schools  and  even  some  trained  in  more  liberal  schools 
bring  something  to  their  preaching  frequently  lacking 
among  those  ministers  trained  in  Mennonite  schools. 
What  is  lacking,  if  I may  be  so  bold,  is  conviction 
about  the  authority  and  power  of  the  preached  word  of 
God.  There  are  a number  of  signs  which  point  in  this 
direction.  The  most  obvious  being  poor  preaching. 
(Although  I would  venture  that  GC  preaching  on  the 
average  is  probably  stronger  than  MC  preaching!)  Not 
only  is  it  too  often  apparent  that  sufficient  time  and 
effort  has  not  gone  into  the  preparing  of  sermons,  but 
even  more  so  one  senses  a lack  of  genuine  anguish  on 
the  part  of  the  preacher  who  ought  to  be  struggling  as 
she  or  he  seeks  to  speak  the  word  of  God  to  His 
people  through  the  sermon  from  week  to  week. 

The  Anabaptist  tradition  would  seem  to  imply  that 
action  and  piety  speak  louder  than  words  and  in  many 
ways  this  is  surely  true.  Yet  the  Word  comes  to  us  in 
and  through  words  — written  words  and  spoken  words. 
Therefore  a high  view  of  Scriptural  authority  implies 
as  its  correlate  a high  view  of  preaching.  Preaching, 
however,  has  not  traditionally  been  emphasized  at 
AMBS  nor  the  GC  colleges,  indeed,  one  could  say  that 
at  least  at  some  times  in  the  recent  history  of  our 
schools  it  has  been  deemphasized  if  not  deprecated. 
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Preaching  was  oft-times  contrasted  negatively  with 
activism  especially  in  the  1960’s,  and  possibly  set 
over-against  counselling  more  recently.12 

Closely  related  to  this  low  view  of  preaching  and 
probably  basic  to  it  is  an  ambivalent  view  of  ordina- 
tion. The  General  Conference  deliberately  rejected  the 
lot  in  favor  of  ordaining  those  persons  who  believed 
themselves  called  of  God  to  ministry.  The  personal  call 
to  ministry  is  always  and  repeatedly  emphasized.  The 
call  by  a congregation  followed  by  ordination  is  the 
communal  confirmation  of  the  personal  call.  At  the 
same  time,  in  an  effort  to  balance  such  a special 
calling  with  the  notion  of  the  priesthood  of  all  belie- 
vers, ministerial  leadership  and  by  extension  ordination 
to  such  leadership  frequently  has  been  defined  as 
merely  functional.  Discussion  at  the  Believers  Church 
Conference  of  1955  accordingly  included  the  comment 
that:  "the  call  to  the  ministry  should  originate  both  in 
the  individual  and  the  group.  This  would  preserve  the 
sense  of  divine  call  to  the  ministry."  Yet  before  long  it 
was  also  said  that:  "the  leadership  in  our  churches 

should  be  functional."13 

A functional  view  of  leadership  implies  that  the 
leader  is  playing  a role  but  not  fulfilling  an  office. 
The  minister  is  like  the  chairman  of  the  board  in  a 
business  or  college.  The  leader  hopefully  is  better 
equipped  and  possibly  more  "gifted"  than  the  so-called 
laity  but  anybody  else  could  really  fill  the  same  role, 
the  same  function.  No  real  distinction  of  office  nor,  it 
is  implied  by  extension,  even  calling  should  be  drawn 
between  clergy  and  laity  for  all  are  called,  all  are 
ministers.  The  functional  view  tends  to  contradict  the 
idea  that  ministers  should  have  a special  call  of  God  to 
their  task. 

This  emphasis  on  function  is  another  version  of 
Weber’s  third  type  of  authority,  the  rational-legal, 
which  characterizes  modernity,  especially  modern 
bureaucracy.  Authority  comes  not  through  charisma 
nor  tradition  but  through  ability  to  do  the  job  well,  to 
function  well.  Utility,  pragmatism,  instrumentality, 
rationalization  then  become  the  norms  of  judgement  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  leadership  and  also  of  good  and 
right  authority.  Doing  the  job  well  and  having  autho- 
rity are  one  and  the  same.  Persons  functioning  thus 
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can  be  in  the  role  today,  gone  tomorrow  if  they  are  no 
longer  functional.  We  might  even  say  "easy  come,  easy 
go".  When  congregations  can  call  and  ordain  as  minis- 
ters whomever  they  will,  when  there  are  no  common 
requirements  of  the  ordained,  when  the  person  can 
readily  be  hired  and  fired,  and  when  the  person  being 
ordained  is  primarily  being  assigned  to  fill  a functional 
role  then  ordination  means  little. 

In  the  most  recent  Minister's  Manual  edited  by 
Heinz  and  Dorothea  Janzen  for  the  GC  we  read  the 
following  words  in  the  service  of  ordination:  "The 

Lord  fill  you  with  the  Holy  spirit  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a minister  in  the  church  of  Christ",  "Take 
authority  as  a minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
Word,  to  administer  the  ordinances  as  directed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  lead  this  congregation."14  This 
implies  more  than  mere  functionality.  Ordination,  here, 
is  to  an  office,  not  only  to  a task.  It  is  an  authoriza- 
tion, a granting  of  authority  by  the  community  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  community.  The 
minister  then  becomes  in  a special  way,  although 
definitely  not  in  a exclusive  way,  the  voice  of  God  to 
the  people.15 

A minister  who  perceives  her’s  or  his  calling  and 
ordination  in  this  way  has  been  given  authority  by  God 
and  by  His  people.  Preaching  then  should  be  seen  as 
an  awesome  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
and  should  be  heard  in  the  same  manner.  Preaching 
then  is  with  authority.  Yet  if  the  minister  is  continu- 
ally reminded  that  his  or  her  role  is  merely  functional, 
a profound  ambivalence  about  preaching  can  be  the 
only  result.  Preaching  can  hardly  then  be  with  autho- 
rity. 

But  then  in  keeping  with  our  earlier  proposal,  the 
dual  message  of  functionality,  on  the  one  side,  and 
calling  and  ordination  to  an  office,  on  the  other,  may 
be  intentional.  This  may  again  be  the  pursuit  of 
balance  between  the  both/and  rather  than  either/or. 
Evidence  is  abundant  of  ministers  in  Christian  churches 
claiming  excessive  authority  for  themselves  since  they 
have  been  called  and  ordained  to  an  office.  GC  eccle- 
siology  has  no  room  for  such  an  attitude  for  the 
congregation  must  retain  authority  to  call  those  who 
will  lead  in  the  common  task  of  ministry.  Yet  the 
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pendulum  has  swing  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ministry  has  too  often  lost  its  calling.  When  GC 
ministers  today  perceive  their  calling  as  charging  them 
to  be  authoritative  ministers  of  God’s  word,  I would 
venture  that  it  is  in  spite  of  not  because  of  the  opera- 
tive view  of  ordination. 

2.  Conference(s): 

The  matter  of  ordination  quickly  brings  us  to 
another  controversial  issue  related  to  authority,  namely 
conference  authority.  Erland  Waltner  in  his  essay 
"Witherbound?"  published  in  1959  as  part  of  the  GC 
centennial  volume  A Century  of  Witness  noted  that: 

At  various  times  in  our  conference  history  but 
especially  at  the  Study  Conference  on  the  Belie- 
ver’s Church  in  1955,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  adequacy  of  a church  polity  in  which 
each  local  church  exercises  as  high  a degree  of 
congregational  autonomy  as  is  characteristic  in 
our  Conference.  It  is  widely  agreed  that  in  the 
General  Conference  there  is  a movement  toward  a 
modified  congregationlism  in  which  the  autonomy 
of  the  local  church  is  tempered  by  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  larger  conference  fellowship. 
One  concrete  expression  of  this  is  the  trend 
toward  relegating  the  function  of  examining 
ministerial  candidates  to  the  district  confer- 
ences.16 

To  what  extent  this  movement  towards  a modified 
congregational  polity  was  wishful  thinking  on  Waltner’s 
part  or  based  on  concrete  data  might  be  debated.  This 
new  direction  in  polity  may  well  be  more  true  for  some 
districts  than  for  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  in  1962  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Polity  and  Conference  Relationships  which  was 
established  in  1959,  could  be  read  as  calling  for  such  a 
"modified  Congregationalism."  This  report  began  by  re- 
emphasizing that  the  local  congregation  "is  a living 
organism  in  and  of  itself;  the  right  to  final  decision 
resides  at  this  level."17  The  Conferences,  however,  are 
not  spoken  of  as  living  organisms,  they  are  described 
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only  functionally.  When  speaking  about  conferences 
the  body  language  of  the  Bible  is  set  aside  for  pro- 
grammatic language.  Yet  the  place  of  the  conference 
as  authoritative  gains  some  significant  recognition. 
What  was  the  context  of  this  apparent  ambivalence? 

Going  back  to  the  seminal  Believer’s  Church 
Conference,  the  record  already  here  indicates 

ambivalence  on  this  matter  of  conference  authority. 
That  conference  agreed  that  "Perhaps  we  have  prided 
ourselves  too  much  with  our  pattern  of  autonomy  and 
freedom.  The  early  church  had  apostles  who 
authoritatively  united  congregations.  The  New 
Testament  is  for  us  that  apostolic  authority  which 
qualifies  our  autonomy.  There  is  likewise  no 
autonomous  church  member,  for  each  member  is  subject 
to  the  body.  We  are  free,  but  our  freedom  is  under 
the  Lordship  of  Christ.  Hence,  the  freedom  of  the 
church  member  and  of  the  congregation  is  qualified  by 
the  fellowship,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Lordship  of  Christ."  How,  we  ask,  is  this  qualified 
Congregationalism  to  be  implemented?  The  answer 
follows:  "We  recommend.  . . a continuance  of  the  pre- 

sent congregational  polity."  The  only  caveats  are  that 
ministers  and  congregations  who  depart  from  Confer- 
ence faith  and  practices  be  counselled  and  that  a 
"committee  might  well  take  up  the  question  of  a uni- 
fied procedure  in  the  ordination  of  ministers."18  The 
problem  is  recognized  but  any  solution  which  would 
genuinely  qualify  or  modify  congregational  autonomy  is 
quickly  abandoned. 

We  said  earlier  that  E.  G.  Kaufman’s  view  had 
prevailed  on  this  matter.  Listen  to  his  strong  state- 
ments on  "Freedom  and  Autonomy." 

A second  characteristic  (of  the  General  Confer- 
ence) is  the  emphasis  on  freedom  and  autonomy- 
- Christian  freedom,  not  license,  for  the  indivi- 
dual, and  autonomy  for  the  congregation.  The 
real  basis  of  a Believers’  Church  ties  in  with 
personal  conviction  of  "salvation  by  grace  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  personal  acceptance  of 
the  same.  Each  believer  stands  before  God  himself 
in  faith  as  a free  individual,  uncoerced  by  other 
believers.  Each  individual  soul,  created  in  the 
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image  of  God,  is  competent  and  responsible  to 
deal  directly  with  God  through  Christ,  without 
intervention  of  parent,  priest,  sacrament,  church, 
or  state.  This  personal  responsibility  to  God  is 
the  basis  of  freedom  of  conscience,  which  applies 
to  the  person  who  differs  with  me,  as  well  as  to 
me.  This  is  true,  within  limits,  to  both  faith  and 
practice.  This  freedom  of  the  individual  grows 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a creature  of 
God  and  is  not  a gift  or  privilege  granted  by  the 
state.  Hence  it  should  be  recognized  and  respec- 
ted by  church  and  state. 

The  autonomy  of  the  local  congregation  of  the 
"Gathered  Believers’  Church"  rests  on  the  same 
basis,  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them." 
(Matt.  18:20).  The  local  congregation  is  subject 
to  no  overruling  human  voice.  The  local  church 
is  a divinely  ordained  channel  through  which  God 
speaks  to  His  people  and  the  congregation  must 
be  free  from  outside  intrusion.  It  must  be  unmo- 
lested, unfettered,  and  open  in  order  that  God 
may  speak  and  be  heard.20 

Kaufman  obviously  believed  that  the  Bible,  Anabaptism 
and  the  modern  liberal  project  all  agreed  on  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
congregation.  The  former  was  primary,  Kaufman 
obviously  believed,  for  the  congregation  should  only 
seek  to  persuade  the  individual  on  disciplinary  matters 
— only  "inward  personal  discipline"  was  appropriate  not 
"outwardly  imposed  discipline."  The  Conference  by 
extension  has  no  authority  over  the  congregation  and 
none  over  the  individual. 

Lloyd  L.  Ramseyer,  by  contrast,  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  this  conference  argued  that  Congregationalism 
as  currently  functioning  in  the  GC  had  failed.  Why 
was  this  the  case?  Congregationalism  was  adopted  by 
the  GC  to  effect  unity  by  limiting  the  authority  of  any 
centralized  body  or  persons.  However,  he  said, 

Even  with  this  loose  organization  it  failed  in  its 
purpose  of  being  the  organization  around  which 
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the  various  groups  could  rally,  thus  bringing 
about  unity.  In  spite  of  desires  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  considered  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Mennonite  church.  The  looseness  of  organization, 
however,  has  resulted  in  great  divergence  among 
the  congregations  and  districts.  Some  use  Gener- 
al conference  publications,  others  go  outside  the 
church  for  their  educational  materials.  Some 
support  our  programs  of  peace  and  relief,  others 
are  cool  to  them.  Even  the  mission  program  is 
not  wholeheartedly  supported  by  some  of  the 
churches,  but  they  give  liberally  to  other  missions 
while  neglecting  our  own. 

Statements  adopted  at  General  Conference  have 
no  force,  except  as  they  may  be  voluntarily 
accepted  by  the  churches  and  districts.  One 
district  recently  voted  on  the  question  of  adop- 
ting or  rejecting  the  peace  statement  adopted  by 
the  Portland  General  conference  session.  There  is 
lack  of  agreement  concerning  the  ordination  of 
ministers  in  the  various  church  areas,  and  in 
general  the  requirements  are  so  loose  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  ministers  to  be  ordained  into  the 
Mennonite  ministry  in  our  conference  who  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  unique  mission  of  the 
church. 

Because  of  this  situation  Ramseyer  concluded  that:  "it 
is  doubtful  whether  congregational  freedom  can  be 
absolute  and  still  maintain  a working  group.  It  seems 
to  this  writer  to  be  a matter  of  the  degree  of  centra- 
lized authority  and  congregational  freedom,  rather  than 
that  either  be  absolute."21 

Ramseyer’s  approach  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
GC  quest  for  balance.  Although  the  discussion  agreed 
with  him  that  mutual  accountability  must  be  balanced 
with  freedom  and  autonomy  the  final  recommendations 
were  more  in  keeping  with  Kaufman’s  position  than 
with  Ramseyer’s.  A major  reason  for  this  was  probably 
best  stated  by  Ramseyer  himself  in  his  opening  senten- 
ces: 


Churches  in  the  General  Conference  have  been 
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strongly  individualistic.  This  probably  stems  from 
two  causes,  (a)  the  experience  which  some  of  the 
early  leaders  had  with  Mennonite  groups  that  had 
strong  control,  and  (b)  the  original  purpose  for 
the  founding  of  the  General  Conference.22 

Historical  experience,  especially  the  reaction  against 
the  polity  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  continued  to 
dictate  on  these  matters  even  when  the  alternative 
congregational  polity  proved  dysfunctional.  On  this 
issue  at  least,  principle  was  a higher  value  than  func- 
tionality. 

As  the  General  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  move  towards  increased  cooperation  and  even 
unity,  church  polity  will  obviously  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Ramseyer’s  proposed  solutions  to  the  problem 
he  identified  included  a reorganization  of  district 
conferences  and  local  church  organizations"  in  such  a 
way  that  there  would  be  a direct  line  from  General 
Conference  to  District  Conference  to  local  churches." 
He  did  not  propose  that  the  General  Conference  be- 
come a conference  of  conferences  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Mennonite  church  but  his  suggestion  at  least  points  in 
that  direction.  The  Commission  on  Polity  and  Confer- 
ence Relationships  did  suggest  that  this  option  be 
considered  in  the  future.  Yet  the  best  solution  may 
not  be  the  one  currently  operative  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  interesting  that  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  side  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald  following 
Bethlehem  ’83  proposed  that  his  church  move  towards 
the  General  Conference  on  polity  matters: 

What  we  need  is  probably  something  with  assump- 
tions like  those  of  John  Oberholtzer  more  than 
100  years  ago:  an  organization  which  permits  us 

to  relate  to  one  another  and  work  together 
without  destroying  the  richness  provided  by 
various  expressions  of  discipleship.24 

If  GC  polity  undermines  a fuller  experience  of  unity  it 
does  allow  for  the  creativity  of  diversity.  What  is 
needed  again  is  balance.  The  General  Conference 
emphasis  on  individual  freedom  and  congregational 
autonomy  has  much  in  its  favor  but  in  the  interests  of 
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a common  identity  some  more  defined  common  autho- 
rity may  help  provide  that  necessary  balance. 

Might  this  more  common  authority  be  located  in 
the  conferences,  in  either  or  both  the  district  confer- 
ences and  the  General  Conference?  Might  a common 
authoritative  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  the  authoritative  Scriptures  be  expected  from 
all  those  churches  within  the  conference?  The  answer 
given  at  the  Believer’s  Church  conference  was  a quali- 
fied yes,  especially  with  reference  to  the  examination 
and  ordination  of  ministers.  Elmer  R.  Friesen  in  1955 
called  for  even  more  interdependence  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence among  the  churches.  "Because  of  the  increa- 
sing spiritual  responsibility  being  entrusted  to  the 
church  council,  the  deacons  and  other  lay  members, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  traditional  ways  of  chur- 
ches and  the  personal  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
because  of  the  case  with  which  churches  can  slip  into 
changes  unconsciously,  there  is  a great  need  for  sug- 
gestions, instructions,  encouragements,  and  corrections 
to  come  from  conference."25  Friesen  recognized  that  a 
vacuum  in  the  area  of  faith  and  order  had  been  crea- 
ted with  the  termination  of  the  older  shared  leadership 
of  the  ministerial  or  Lehrdienst.  The  conferences  were 
now  needed  to  fill  that  vacuum. 

But  most  opinion  argued  that  the  conference  role 
was  primarily  to  serve  the  congregations  in  the  areas 
of  life  and  work,  and  for  reasons  of  fellowship.  But 
even  in  the  limited  area  of  life  and  work  there  was 
fear  about  the  centralization  of  authority.  "The  trend 
toward  centralization  in  our  conference  unless  carefully 
watched  may  lead  toward  bureaucracy  and  even  episco- 
pacy in  the  name  of  efficiency,"  E.G.  Kaufman  war- 
ned.28 L.L.  Ramseyer  wasn’t  nearly  as  worried  about 
this.  "Centralized  authority  is  of  greatest  danger  when 
that  authority  is  self-perpetuating,"  he  countered,  but 
"There  is  not  great  danger  in  centralization  of  autho- 
rity and  control  when  that  responsibility  is  delegated 
to  a centralized  body  which  must  report  back  to  the 
delegating  body  and  be  subject  to  it."27 

Returning  to  the  Commission  on  Polity  and  Con- 
ference Relationships,  their  report  of  1962  argues  that 
congregations  when  uniting  in  a conference  body  are 
no  longer  autonomous.  By  definition  they  are  trading 
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independence  and  freedom  for  the  interdependence  and 
authority  of  the  larger  community  of  congregations. 
This  closely  parallels  the  experience  of  an  individual 
who  joins  a congregation.  "In  uniting  congregations 
recognize  their  interdependence  and  their  need  for 
mutual  exhortation  and  admonition,"  the  report  said. 
"Once  a congregation  has  united  with  a conference,  it 
has  a responsibility  to  be  loyal  to  it  and  to  support 
the  work  of  the  Conference",  it  concluded.28  The 
conference  accordingly  has  the  right  to  claim  some 
authority  in  relation  to  its  congregation.  But  what  if 
congregations  are  not  loyal  and  do  not  support  the 
work  of  the  conference?  No  authoritative  mechanisms 
are  defined  to  discipline  a wayward  congregation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  task  the  conference 
bodies  must  be  vested  with  authority.  But  problems 
arise  when  conferences  do  not  have  clearly  defined 
authority.  Jim  Juhnke  at  the  Dialogue  on  Faith  in 
1984  described  one  such  problem  in  language  remini- 
scent of  Kaufman’s  concerns.  Said  Juhnke:  "The 

temptation  for  denominational  bureaucracy.  . . is  to  put 
an  increasing  percentage  of  resources  into  administra- 
tion, to  make  decisions  in  terms  of  inter-agency  com- 
petition rather  than  in  terms  of  transcendent  mission, 
and  to  become  preoccupied  with  sophisticated  and 
continued  ways  to  get  a constituency  to  support  pro- 
grams they  once  supported  as  a matter  of  course."29 
Juhnke’s  reading  invites  response  from  Paul  Harrison’s 
study  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention,  a convention 
with  a polity  very  similar  to  that  of  the  General 
Conference.  Harrison  identified  the  frustration  of 
conference  executives  given  responsibility  but  with 
limited  authority.  He  concluded:  "But  no  group  can 

function  without  leadership,  and  it  has  been  argued 
when  leaders  are  divested  of  authority  they  will  neces- 
sarily seek  and  gain  power  in  order  to  meet  their 
responsibilities;  the  power  they  require  may  exceed 
that  which  ordinarily  accrues  to  leaders  in  non-totali- 
tarian,  hierarchical  institutions."30  Without  formal 
authority,  says  Harrison,  informal  authority  is  gained 
simply  by  control  of  information,  establishing  agendas, 
etc.  Such  bureaucratic  politics  are  not  the  result  of 
too  much  authority  located  in  the  conference  and  its 
leaders  but  rather  the  result  of  necessary  authority 
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lacking  formal  authorization. 

Balance  is  here  again,  though,  of  the  essence. 
Even  E.  G.  Kaufman  seems  prepared  to  acknowledge  a 
legitimate  place  for  some  conference  authority.  The 
question  remaining  is  how  much?  Ramseyer  and  Frie- 
sen  would  wish  for  considerably  more  central  authority 
than  Kaufman  is  prepared  to  accept.  Aside  from  this 
concern  to  balance  congregational  autonomy  and  con- 
ference authority  which  is  evident,  more  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  case  of  the  bureaucratic 
politics  Juhnke  identifies.  Is  this  due  to  excessive 

central  authority  or  is  it  due  to  a lack  of  genuine 
spiritual  authority  granted  to  and  leadership  expected 
from  the  conference  and  its  officers?  To  answer  that 
question  a study  of  the  General  Conference  similar  to 
Harrison’s  is  needed.  The  answer  would  hopefully 
respond  to  Juhnke  as  well  as  assist  the  Conference  to 
meet  David  Schroeder’s  challenge  to  the  Believers 
Church  conference:  "At  conferences  we  need  to  mu- 

tually exhort  one  another  unto  good  works  and  we 
need  to  place  a premium  on  spiritual  leadership  as 
over  against  political  and  diplomatic  leadership."31 
Such  "spiritual  leadership"  and  authority  would  also 
assist  the  conference  to  respond  to  such  controversial 
issues  as  homosexuality  with  creativity  rather  than 
merely  with  majority  vote. 


C.  From  the  Descriptive  to  the  Normative 


This  reference  to  majority  votes  brings  us  back 
to  the  first  lecture  and  the  GC  adoption  of  ratio- 
nal-legal or  constitutional  authority  in  place  of  tradi- 
tional or  bishop  authority.  Our  discussion  of  Biblical 
authority,  the  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  finally  of 
conference  authority  implied  that  some  elements  of 
traditional  and  charismatic  authority  may  need  to  be 
reemphasized  as  symbols  of  divine  authority  in  the 
church.  In  the  face  of  modernity  with  its  emphasis  on 
human  autonomy  and  freedom  and  its  relativization  of 
all  authorities  external  to  man  it  is  imperative  for  the 
church  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  triune  God 
over  each  individual,  each  congregation,  each  denomi- 
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national  structure  and,  indeed,  over  all  creation. 

Ultimate  authority  belongs  to  God.  Yet  God 
through  his  Son  has  delegated  authority  to  his  church. 
He  gave  the  church  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  in 
heaven",  meaning  that  "whatever  you  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  you  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  (Matt.  16:19;  also 
Matt.  18:18)  And  again  "If  you  forgive  the  sins  of 
any,  they  are  forgiven;  if  you  retain  the  sins  of  any, 
they  are  retained"  (John  20:23).  These  are  some  of  the 
most  powerful  statements  regarding  the  church’s  autho- 
rity to  act  in  the  name  of  Christ  within  history. 

Problems  have  arisen  throughout  history,  however, 
as  the  church  has  sought  to  operationalize  this  autho- 
rity, for  in  order  to  do  so  within  the  limitations  of 
history  necessarily  requires  the  institutionalization  of 
authority.  This  is  a sociological  fact  of  life.  While 
there  are  many  wrong  ways  to  institutionalize  the 
church’s  authority,  there  is  no  single  right  way.  The 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  is  one  attempt 
to  institutionalize  this  authority  and  it  did  so  by  being 
a reform  movement  responding  negatively  to  excessive 
authority  and  seeking  unity  through  a minimal  autho- 
rity and  a common  mission.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been 
both  faithful  and  unfaithful  as  an  incarnation  of  God’s 
authority  on  earth.  Our  task  in  these  lectures  has 
been  less  to  pass  judgement  than  to  describe  how  the 
understanding  of  authority  has  premised  GC  identity. 

The  normative  question  remains  to  be  answered: 
how  ought  the  General  Conference  to  incarnate  God’s 
salvific  authority  in  the  world  in  the  midst  of  moder- 
nity? Is  the  traditional  General  Conference  tendency 
to  deemphasize  authority  still  relevant,  or  in  other 
words,  has  the  General  Conference  with  its  emphasis 
on  freedom  and  autonomy  and  its  deemphasis  of  autho- 
rity been  coopted  by  modernity?  Must  authority  be 
rethought  by  the  General  Conference  in  order  to 
undergird  an  identity  which  can  speak  both  to  moder- 
nity and  to  the  precarious  unity  now  current  in  this 
denomination?  And  having  reappropriated  the  streng- 
ths of  the  historical  GC  identity  and  responded  to 
the  problems  of  shaping  an  identity  within  modernity, 
is  it  not  time  for  the  GC,  with  its  historical  commit- 
ment to  unity,  to  die  in  order  for  a new  more  united 
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Mennonitc  Church  to  live? 

Hopefully  the  descriptive  task  undertaken  in  these 
lectures  will  motivate  and  assist  this  community  which 
is  also  my  community,  with  its  normative  task.  Al- 
though the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  is 
human,  perhaps  all  too  human,  yet  it  is  after  all  also 
an  agent  of  the  divine.  Accordingly  basic  to  this 
Church’s  identity  is  its  incarnation  of  God’s  authority 
in  the  world.  May  this  incarnation  empower  this 
church  to  minister  with  divine  authority.  But  may  this 
authority  not  quench  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  to 
continuously  critique  and  renew  every  and  all  the 
necessary  institutionalizations  of  this  authority.  For  in 
this  dialectic  may  well  be  found  the  dynamic  and  the 
genius  of  the  General  Conference  at  its  best! 
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